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KING PEEPS AT 
THE POPE 


that Ho 


Quail 



This little American girl has received the diploma of the Audubon Natural History 
Association for raising and taming a covey of quail. The eggs, collected in the wild, were 
h itched out under a bantam in her back garden, and now they cluster about her as seen here 


THE PRISONER OF THE 
VATICAN 

Two Rulers in Rome Who 
Never Meet 

EXTRAORDINARY CHAPTER 
OF HISTORY t ; 

The King of Italy has just seen a piece 
of Rome for the first timp. He has 
been king for 20 vcars, but never until 
the other, day had he seen inside the 
Vatican. \ ' 

Now ho has peeped inside the grounds’, 
and has actually seen the Pope.- He did 
not set foot in the Papa! domain ; . he 
did riot speak to'the Pope ; .but' at last 
lie saw both, for the first time in his life. 
He flew over them in an airship, and 
spied the Pope driving in his carriage 
in the enchanted garden beyond which 
he refuses to venture. 

The King of Italy is the head of the 
nation ; the Pope is regarded as the 
spiritual • head of 300 million' Roman 
Catholics scattered throughout the world; 
they both live near each other, yet they 
arc strangers, and never meet. 

Flight of a King 

This flight of King Victor—odd that 
we now talk of the flight of kings quite 
naturally, withoutmeaning that they have 
run-away—forms one of the most novel 
chapters in a volume of world history 
dating' back nearly 1900 years. The 
Roman Catholic Church, planted in the 
city of the Caesars, is the only institution 
existing now which existed when lions, 
tigers; . and bears tore Christians to 
pieces in the Coliseum,- and ' when 
martyrs were set up as flaming torches 
to mark a way for Nero as he drove his 
chariot in the night. The Roman Catholic 
Church-withstood the shocks of bar¬ 
barism which overthrew Rome; it tamed 
savagery and stood between civilisation 
and the worst horrors of brutal conquest: 

It converted ‘ pagans to Christianity 
and crowned kings; it set up empires and 
cast them down. A pope made a power¬ 
ful sovereign stand barefooted -in the 
snow for three days to implore pardon ; 
another tossed the crown off the head' 
of a proud monarch, to show that he. 
could make and unmake kings such as he. 

Dividing a World 

. Our wretched King John held the 
crown of England at the will of the Pope, 
and paid rent for it. The highest tribunal 
in England had its decisions over-ridden 
by the Pope. When America was dis¬ 
covered by Columbus the Pope divided 
the New" World between Spain and 
Portugal, and barred the way to all other 
nations. There has been no other institu¬ 
tion like the Church of Rome, the Mother 
Church of Christendom. 

The Pope was not only able to com¬ 
mand kings ; he was not only a spiritual 
ruler, but a temporal ruler, too, with 


possessions of his own. For age after age 
the Pope ruled over a territory stretching 
across Central Italy from sea to sea, 
more than twice the area of Wales. -. 

lliat territory included Rome itself, 
and it was one of the .multitude of 
miserable divisions into which Italy was 
torn. She was a land of absurd little 
republics, dukedoms under monstrous 
tyr; ills and so-called kings of small 
misgoverned domains. The Pope's terri¬ 
tory was no better managed than the 
rest, and when the scattered territories 
wer; again united by Garibaldi and Italy 
became a real nation, Rome was restored 
as tie capital and the home of the King. 

This was in 1871, and the Pope’s term 
as a temporal sovereign came to an end] 
He retained full power over his' church, 
but not over the.affairs of the country 
which Garibaldi and the Italians had 
saved from ruin. The Government guar¬ 
anteed to him and his successors for ever 
the possession' of the Vatican, the 
Late ran Palace, and the Villa of Castel 
Gan:lolfo, and a yearly income of 
over £100,000, but no temporal power. 

The Papacy has never forgiven this act, 


and it is to its honour that the money 
of the State has never been accepted. 
The Pope considers himself a prisoner of 
the Vatican,, and after his election he 
never goes abroad in Rome. Ambassa¬ 
dors from many nations, but not from 
Italy, attend the Vatican; but the rupture 
between the King of Italy and the head 
of the Church is complete. The Pope 
does not go to the Quirinal ; and the 
king has seen the Vatican grounds only 
from an airship. 

RARE MINERAL 
New Discovery in Derbyshire 

Cobalt, one of the rarest of minerals, 
but most useful and valuable, has been 
found, after long search, in Derbyshire, 
quite near to Sheffield, where it is used 
as an alloy in making certain qualities 
of fine steel. 

Cobalt is often found in'small quan¬ 
tities in combination with' arsenic and 
with nickel. . It has been known since 
very early times. The most frequent 
use, before its chemical properties were 
made available in steel-making, was in 
producing a blue colour in porcelain. 


A NEW NAME ON 
THE MAP 

LATVIA AND ITS PEOPLE 

Seafaring Race That Has 
Broken Away From Russia 

LAND WITH PLENTY OF ROOM 

Latvia, appearing in the news the 
other day, must have puzzled many 
people, for it is a new name' on the map. 

Latvia, the land of the Letts, is one 
of three Baltic States which claimed 
independence from Russia at the close 
of the Great War. 

The other States are Esthonia, to the 
nor.th of Latvia, with its chief outlet to 
the sea through the port of Reval; and 
Lithuania to the south'claiming Memel 
as its port. Latvia itself, spreading on 
either side of the River Dvina, has Riga 
as its chief port and capital, a city with 
over half a million people. 

The'.'Letts are not of the same race as 
the Russians, but are more nearly akin 
1 o the Finns, and, like the Finns, are a 
seafaring people. - 

Waiting for Self-Government 

Six hundred years ago they .were a 
separate people from the Russians, and 
were only absorbed by Russifkat the end 
of the eighteenth century. Before then 
they had been included at various times 
in Lithuania, in Poland, and in Sweden, 
but had always kept their distinctive 
character, waiting for self-government. 

The Latvia of today is formed from 
three Russian provinces—Livonia, Cour- 
land, and the part of Vitebsk where the 
Letts are in a majority. 

The country is about’ half the size of 
England and Wales, but contains only 
2,500,000 people, who, away from the 
coast, are all agricultural. It has, 
therefore, much room for development. 

More than one-third of the forests of 
Latvia belong to the State. The country 
lias some wool-spinning and wool¬ 
weaving mills, and itself supplies the 
wool which keeps them occupied. 

New Nation’s Small Debt 

Latvia lias now no debt except to the 
United States for over half a million 
pounds’ worth of foodstuffs, and to 
France for about a million pounds’ worth 
of manufactured goods. 

The republic is honest enough to be 
willing to pay to the world its pro¬ 
portional share of the Russian debt. 

The chief products the Letts sell 
to the world are ilax and timber, but 
Riga, in peace time, is also one of the 
world’s chief ports for shipping butter 
and eggs from the interior of Russia. 

Other important ports are Libau, with 
90,000 inhabitants, and Windau. 

Though in Latvia there is a consider¬ 
able mixture of Jews, Germans, and 
Lithuanians, it is calculated that nearly 
80 per cent, of the people are Letts. 
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THE 1920 BOOK 

THE STORY AND THE 
GLORY OF OUR ISLAND 

C.N. Editor’s Big Volume for 
Schools and Libraries 

WHAT EVERY BOY AND GIRL 
SHOULD KNOW 

" This book makes me wartt to leave 
my desk and 1 go walking about the 
country,” said the manager of one of 
the greatest enterprises in the United 
Kingdom.: He was talking about Arthur 
Mee’s new book; Little Treasure Island, 
the best single book the Editor of the 
C.N. has written, and, according . to 
the publishers, undoubtedly the great 
children’s book of 1920. 

Whoever loves the C.N; will love this 
book, for the spirit of this paper runs 
through all its pages and the tale it 
tells is the tale of a Treasure Island 
every one of us knows, the rarest, 
loveliest little island God lias made. 

Flag and Its Heroes 

If yon would know what a thrilling 
place this Island is, what it has seen 
and come through in a hundred cen¬ 
turies, what a glory it enshrines, what 
a story it has written in the Book of 
Mankind, hereyou will find whatyou want. 

The book is in three parts. We have 
first the Scenes in the Story of the 
Island. Wc read of the flag that stirs 
the world, and what it flies for; we 
read the talc the river tells ; we read 
the thrilling story of how they brought 
the good news of Christianity to the 
Island, and the tragic story of the long, 
long trail through which our race has 
come. Wc read the story of the match¬ 
less hero of the Island, the founder of 
its far-flung empire ; and we read of 
Whitehall and all'that has happened in 
that sacred way of English liberty. 

Little Wood Where God Lives 

And then comes the second division 
of this book—Scenes in the Glory of 
the Island. It begins with Kent, the 
Gateway of the Island, the roads down 
which passed those men who went to 
France and' never' came back. What 
did they sec, these men, in their last 
hour of this enchanted land ? Here 
wc read of the last piece of England 
they passed through. 

We have a glimpse of the Kent hill¬ 
top on which this paper is thought out 
week by week, and of “ the little wood 
in which God lives ” ; and then we 
look for an hour into one of the rarest 
treasures of our Island—the book that 
Shakespeare left us. From this we 
pass to other treasures stored away in 
our museums, and then we take a ride 
from the country to the town, looking 
out of the windows of the traimas we 
pass, and seeing the glory of the Island’s 
Hundred Days of golden summer. 

The Island’s Great Adventure 

And in the third part of the book we 
read the Great Adventure of the Island. 
It tells us how the Island gave up 
peace and abundance and passed out 
into the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, and in 15 little chapters it sets 
down, lest we should' forget, the ever¬ 
lasting filings of the War. 

There are a hundred things that will 
delight you in this book, but none more 
than the rare and lovely pictures in full 
colour and in photogravure—scores of 
pictures, all worth looking at and 
thinking over, every picture with a 
wonder story in it, every picture worth 
a sermon or a lesson or a tale by the fire. 

.The book is handsomely published by 
Ilodder and Stoughton, and can be sent 
to you by the agent who sends the C.N, 
It is published at half-a-guinea. As for all 
the other things in this lovely book, 
they are just those things, just those 
qualities, that send the C.N. week by week 
on its great journey round the world. 


CRICKET ACROSS 
THE WORLD 

Will England Keep the 
Ashes? 

AND TWIST THE TAIL OF 
THE KANGAROO? ' 

By Our Athletic Correspondent 

We hear much in cricket nowadays 
about the Ashes. What are they ? 

When Australia first defeated England 
at the Oval in '1882 an English news¬ 
paper published a humorous obituary 
notice of English cricket, which died at 
the Oval on August 29, 1882, adding 
that "the body will be cremated and 
the ashes taken to Australia.” 

Whenever England or Australia wins 
the “ rubber ” in the Test matches 
the winners are said to have the Ashes 
in their keeping. At present England 
holds them. Whether she will continue 
to hold them will depend on the 
efforts of Douglas’s men at Sydney, 
Melbourne, ‘and Adelaide in a great 


C.N. and ihe Cost of Living 

Over 600 papers in the United 
Kingdom have raised their prices 
this year. 

The cost of' everything con¬ 
nected with newspapers runs up 
by leaps and bounds. Wages and 
the cost of paper have, increased 
enormously, the rise in the price 
of coal affects every branch of the 
printing trade, and the transport 
of material by land and sea has 
multiplied several times. 

It may be said that the C.N. is 
hit very hard indeed by these 
extra charges, because it is its 
policy to give up practically its 
entire space to reading matter, so 
sacrificing the revenue most papers 
receive from advertisements. 

The publishers now find it im¬ 
possible to issue the paper at the 
present price, and they arc com¬ 
pelled to ask an extra halfpenny. 

The editor hopes the public 
will feel that the C.N. is not too 
dear at 2d. The new price will 
begin on October 30, and with that 
issue will be given away the first of 
three supplements which children 
everywhere will love to have, and 
which every school will like to 
hang on its walls. . 

‘ The publishers much regret 
that, after • seeing 600 papers 
raise their price, it should be 
necessary to follow their example, 
but they will do their utmost to 
make the C.N. cheap at any price. 


series of five Test matches, each of 
which will be played to a finish. England 
is sending out her strongest side, with 
the great John Berry Hobbs, most 
famous of living batsman, at the head of 
her batting strength. Wc do not know 
how strong Australia is going to be, 
but we may be sure that if England wins 
her victory will not be an easy one. 

The Australians are great fighters, 
especially when they have their backs 
to the wall. The first Test match begins 
at Sydney on December 17 ; the second 
will be played at Melbourne, the third 
at Adelaide, the fourth at Melbourne, 
and the fifth at Sydney. 

A wonderful reception is in store for 
our men, and, whether England wins or 
loses, the silken bonds that unite 
mother and daughter are sure to .be 
strengthened by the friendly rivalry. 

When Australia defeats England in 
a Test match Australians ' always slyly 
say that they have twisted the lion’s 
tail. Perhaps England will twist the 
kangaroo’s tail in December 1 


JUSTICE FOR THE 
GAS BILL 

A GOOD REVOLUTION 

Paying for Quality and Not for 
Quantity 

LAW PROTECTING THE PEOPLE 

A revolution in connection with the 
supply of gas has just begun, by the 
adoption in London of a new system of 
measuring the quantity used;' 

Coal-gas was originally introduced 
exclusively for lighting. It was supplied 
through the pipes to a burner, and a 
naked flame of gas gave the necessary 
illumination. The method of charging 
was according to the quantity used, and, 
as every boy and girl knows, the mea¬ 
surement was by means of a meter 
which marked off the cubic feet of gas 
passing from the mains to the house. 

After a time the uses of gas were 
extended. It was . used for cooking 
meals, for heating bath water, and for 
warming rooms. Then, with the advent 
of the gas mantle, which is now almost 
universal, an entirely new principle in 
gas-lighting was introduced. 

No longer does the gas give light 
directly. It is mixed with air, as in a 
Bunsen burner, and gives a blue flame 
of great heat in which the mantle, made 
of..a kind of earth', becomes incandescent. 
Thus no longer does the gas give light by 
burning brightly itself, but by making a 
hot flame which will enable something 
else to give the light; 

Working the New System 

The change of method has necessitated 
a change in the manner of charging for 
the gas, and a new Act of Parliament has 
just come into force by which gas is to 
be charged, no longer by the cubic foot, 
but by the number of therms supplied. 
Therm is from a Greek word, meaning 
heat, and a therm is equal to 100,000 
British thermal units. But what is a 
thermal unit ? It is the amount of heat 
required to raise one pound of water one 
degree Fahrenheit. 

The South Metropolitan Gas Company 
in London is the first to adopt the new 
system, and, as a cubic foot of its gas is 
equal to 550 thernial units, we can easily 
find out the number of therms in any 
number of cubic feet. Thus, if 20,000 
cubic feet are burned, we multiply this 
number by 550 to get the number of 
thermal units, namely 11,000,000, and 
then divide by 100,000 to find the num¬ 
ber of therms, which is no. 

A 1 J boys and girls should know these 
tilings so as to be ready to help their 
fathers and mothers to check the new 
gas bills when they come in. 

We arc to pay for the quality of gas 
rather than for the quantity, which is 
an excellent thing. 


A BOY’S GOLD WATCH 
And How He Won It 

The Roval Humane Society’s Certifi¬ 
cate for bravery in saving life has been 
awarded to William Shaw, of Haydock, 
Lancashire, for rescuing from the canal 
a boy aged six and his 
sister aged nine. 

The little lad fell in, 
and the sister pluckily 
tried to rescue him, tut 
got into deep water. 
William Shaw, who was 
fishing near, heard their 
cries, ran to the spot, 
dived in, and brought out 
first the boy and then 
the girl, who by that 



William Shaw 


time was unconscious and could only be 
revived by artificial respiration. 

William is only 14, and has just gone 
to work in the mines. The residents of 
Haydock have presented him with a 
gold watch and chain. He is the brave 
son of a brave father, who volunteered 
when the war broke out and fell in action. 
Our little man, therefore, has lost a life 
and saved two. 


POOR HUNGARY 

Prices in a Beggar Land 
750,000 LIVING ON PENSIONS 

There are people who, because of high 
prices, ask. Who would live in England ? 

The answer is that the people of 
almost every other country-in the world 
envy us our prices, high though they are. 

Here is a table of prices paid in Hungary 
for articles before the war and now. We 
give the prices in kroner—roughly in 
shillings. 1914 1920 

Winter coat . 100 to 120 6000 to 10,000 
Dress . . . 80 to 100 4500 to 9000 

Stockings. . 1 to 2 . 80 to 140 

Shoes . . . 8 to. 17 1000 to 1800 

. Dun Hungarian-correspondent ,wlio 
sends us these prices says that a dress 
of a' kind may be bought for 2000 to 
2500 kroner, but half of it is made of 
stinging.nettles. .The shoes that sell for 
rooo kroner per pair arc largely made 
of paper, particularly the soles. 

Our correspondent adds : " The other 
day I celebrated a droll but earnest second 
jubilee. I am fetching wood into my 
cellar for the winter, wood that was the 
summer-house of a relative. I start at 
six in the morning, and get back by 
eight. This jubilee was my hundredth 
journey. The value of the wood I have 
brought home is 1300 kroner. But what 
must they do who are too old to do such 
hard work, or ashamed to do it ? ” 

In Transylvania Hungary had forests 
where no wood-cutter had ever been. Now 
they belong to Rumania. She had Car¬ 
pathian forests. They belong to Bohemia. 

There are 750,000 persons, officials 
and their families, who are supposed to 
live on their pensions in this beggar-land 
of Hungary ! What will the end be ? 


THE CORNER HOUSES 
What They Were and What 
They Are 

By General Booth 

Nothing can stop the dauntless General 
Booth. Back from a tour in Australia, he is 
nowon his way to. America and Japan.. He 
sends us this note of what he saw as he passed 
through Canada a month or two ago. 

As we passed through Canada the 
other day they took me out to look at 
the fine Army hall in a certain city, the 
train waiting there 45 minutes. 

In the course of my journey four 
corner houses were pointed out to me 
that were formerly fine drinking-saloons. 
I was not a little interested to find that 
three of them are now slap-up restaur¬ 
ants, doing what appeared to me to be 
a perfectly roaring trade in refreshments. 
The fourth had been turned into a place 
of amusement. 

There was another thing that struck 
me-very much. As I passed out of flic 
station my attention was caught by 
the number of people about. They ail 
seemed to bo attired in their Sundav- 
best,. and there was a holiday spirit 
abroad. I asked an officer if the day 
were a holiday. " Ah,” he replied, 
“ that is prohibition ! One of the first 
results has been that the people are 
better dressed, especially young people.” 


THE DESERTING HEN 
Dog to the Rescue 

A Nottingham boy sends us this story. 

Yesterday I looked round a small 
poultry farm where there are about 120 
or 130 fowls, and the lady they belonged 
to told me that the last hen who hatched 
off her chickens forsook them when they 
were onlv three or four weeks ol’d, and 
began to' lay again. 

Near the fowl-houses was an old box 
turned sideways, occupied by an old 
brown dog. The dog at once took to 
the deserted chickens, and they roost 
every night in the box with her. 

She also appears to keep an eye on 
them in the daytime. 
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THE GARDEN OF GOD 

The Memory of a Man Just Gone 

By One Who Knew Him 

A man has just died whose wonderful 
(life may be told in a few sentences 
j although’ it was a life of mystery, the 
greatest mystery in the world. 

When. he was very poor, and had 
noticing but a little garden to make him 
wish to live, he experienced what is 
called a " conversion.” He felt that 
God was speaking to him. It seemed 
to him that God was asking him to live 
a different life. 

Great happiness came to him when he 
answered this call. He went home, 
passed out into his garden, kneeled 
down there, and, thanking God for this 
great mercy, vowed that a corner of his 
little garden should henceforth belong 
to God—everything grown there should 
be given away to. the poor and needy. 
He called that bit of ground “ The 
Lord’s Corner.” 

Years passed away, every year adding 
to his prosperity, so that his garden 
grew and grew, embracing many fields, 
until at last he was one of the most 
prosperous market-gardeners in all the 
countryside. But with every enlarge¬ 
ment of his land ho enlarged the Lord’s 
Corner, until it became a great garden, 
the Garden of the Lord. 

When he died he was not only a rich 
man but was loved and trusted by all 
he knew, and because of him many 
turned away from bad lives and became 
good, upright, and kind. It is not too 
much to say that he sowed in human 
hearts seed which will never die. 


THE INVISIBLE PILOT 
Guiding Ships Safe Home 
CABLE ALONG THE SEA BED 

Enabling a ship to guide itself in 
and out of harbours without a pilot 
is one valuable result of war-time 
strategy and invention, and is likely 
to prove of the greatest value to shipping. 

This wonderful feat is accomplished 
by means of a single cable laid on the 
sea-bottom, fixed at intervals by con¬ 
crete weights or " anchors,” winding its 
path along the waterway. A ship has 
only to be fitted with two wire coils, 
one on each side of the hull near the 
water-line, with telephones attached 
to pick up signals caused by passing an 
alternating current through the cable. 

By comparing the strength of the 
signals heard in each telephone the 
navigator can tell when his ship is 
over the cable, and when the strength 
of both signals sounds equal the ship 
will be in a position exactly above it. 
He can then steer so that the sounds 
keep equally strong, and so make the 
ship follow the route of the pilot cable. 

A route can be provided for ships 
going outwards or coming inwards by 
means of two cables a little distance 
apart, and practically all danger of 
collision is avoided, while in foggy 
weather a ship will no longer have to 
wait to enter harbour. 

The invisible pilot is being installed 
in New Y'ork harbour, and will probably 
soon become quite common 


THE COMMON DUCHESSES 

How far we have travelled since many 
of us were born we can see from the 
story that has 'just been told of Queen 
Victoria. It was being arranged that the 
Duchess of Connaught should join the 
Queen’s train one day, and Queen 
Victoria wrote on the margin of the 
paper : “ You should always describe 
the Duchess as her Royal Highness to 
show that she is not a common duchess.” 


WHAT ARE THESE ANIMALS? 
Natural History Examination—£100 for 100 Names 

Here are 50 animals; 50 more next week will make a hundred. 

The names of these 100 creatures are given in My Magazine for November. 
The Editor of the C.N. will give £100 to the reader who picks out the 
names from the list and identifies the greatest number of these animals. 

A hundred other awards of 10s. each will be given for the next best lists. 
There is no age limit in this examination. Further particulars next week. 



For full list of names see the November number of the C.N. monthly—My Magazine 


COAL IN THE 
MELTING-POT 

TRAINS THAT WILL RUN 
ON OIL 

An Old Railway Danger Nears 
Its End 

DOOM OF THE FATAL SPARK 

We have already described the success¬ 
ful introduction of a locomotive engine 
which burns oil instead of coal, and the 
enterprise has called forth two conflict¬ 
ing choruses. 

The first is the voice of ages, the voice 
which at every move of progress 
echoes the lament of gloomy Cassandra, 
and cries “ Woe ! woe ! ” 

We are a coal-producing country’, it 
is said, and it is an ill thing that we 
should welcome oil fuel as a rival to coal, 
for we do not produce oil, but must buy 
it from overseas. That would be a better 
argument if we had no inventive brains, 
but the second chorus, to which we 
shall do well to listen, reminds us of the 
wizard hand of science. 

Crops on Fire 

It is the voice of a congress of our 
foremost chemists, laboratory experts, 
and engineers engaged in mining, and 
they, faithful liegemen of Old King Coal, 
view the change with complete satisfac¬ 
tion. They do not propose to over¬ 
throw his sovereign power; they de¬ 
termine only to change his form. We 
make him into explosives, into acids, 
into sweets, scents, essences, antiseptics, 
medicines, poisons, into gas and coke and 
tar ; they want to make part of him into 
oil. That is all. 

Coal in these days of rapid transport 
and quick pace of operations is un¬ 
handy, says Sir J ohn Cadman ; it is 
more suitable to use liquid fuel. There¬ 
fore we must consider the utilisation and 
re-arrangement of the contents of coal 
so as to conform to the new era. TIow ? 
we may ask. One answer is benzol; 
but the chemists may know others. 

Now, even the scientists have omitted 
to note one enormous gain that must 
result to the world from the use of oil 
fuel by railways. Ever since the first 
train took the metals an abiding bane 
of the system has been the clouds of 
sparks that fly from the engine funnels, 
setting fire to growing crops wherever 
railways run. Nobody can estimate 
the cost of the damage that has resulted 
from this evil. 

The Rush of Cinders 

It seems never to have been possible 
to invent anything which would arrest 
the up-rush of red-hot cinders without 
at the same time destroying the draught, 
and so preventing the boilers from rais¬ 
ing the essential head of steam. 

Engine-sparks have destroyed! great 
forests, they have burned countless 
homes, they have burned and blasted fair 
countrysides, they have caused injury 
to human beings; they are an hourly 
menace to every, town, village, and 
station through which express trains 
steam at full speed. 

But with oil fuel there will be no 
sparks ; nothing but a trail of exhaust 
gas like that from a motor-car—probably 
much less. Probably the exhaust from 
a railway engine will be caught and used 
to warm the carriages, or made to per¬ 
form other useful purposes. In any event, 
Oid King Coal will not depart, but he 
will change; and hardly know himself. 


A FOREST FOR THE MATCHBOX 

A great firm of match-makers in this 
country has bought 9000 acres of land 
in Argyllshire, in which it proposes to 
grow its own timber. It wall be thirty 
years before matches are made from it. 
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HOW WE SAVED 
AMERICA 

KINGS ORDERED OFF THE 
CONTINENT 

American Book That Tells 
the Plain Truth 

WILL U.S.A. REMEMBER? 

The most important thing in the 
public affairs of the world is that the 
people of the British Empire and the 
American Republic should be friends. 

To a large extent they are of the same 
family. . Their laws have grown out of 
the same history, and their ideas are 
alike in many ways. 

Besides, they have nothing whatever 
to quarrel about. Each is interested in 
the prosperity of the other. Harm to 
one is harm to both. 

Then why is it that there has always 
been an under-current of ill-feeling in 
the American mind against the British 
Empire ? It is only an undercurrent; 
but it is there, and is never at rest. 

.. ; The Ancient Grudge 

The same feeling does not . exist in 
Great Britain towards the people of the 
American Republic. We cannot think 
of the Americans as enemies. Many of 
them have just the same feeling toward 
us. But.many of them have not. They 
keep ill-will alive, a made-up and arti¬ 
ficial ill-will; and that, in its turn, 
breeds dislike of them in not a few' 
British minds. 

How has all this come about ? Anyone 
who wishes to know the reasons can find 
them put, with complete frankness and 
plainness, in a little book by a well- 
known American : “ A Straight Deal, 
or The Ancient Grudge,” by Owen 
Wister (Macmillan. 6s.). It is a book 
that ought to be in the hand of every 
American and British citizen. 

One of the things this great little book 
does is to tell the American people 
plainly some facts they should have 
learned at school, but did not, * for the 
ancient grudge of America against our 
German kings is kept alive in American 
school books—-no doubt because it suits 
the politics of the. powerful Irish citizens 
of America who do not wish to see the. 
two nations on good terms. 

Truth and Everlasting Peace 

There can be no doubt that if the 
truth about this country and America 
could sink into the mind of every 
citizen there no power on earth could 
stop an everlasting peace between us. 
It suits small minds to talk about the 
ancient grudge, carefully suppressing the 
fact that it was a German king who 
forced America away from us ; but the 
truth is that three times in history Britain 
saved America from attack by Europe. 

In 1803 she kept Napoleon off the 
-American continent, where he had 
taken nearly a million square miles. 

After Waterloo she stopped the 
victorious European kings from inter¬ 
fering 'in America and setting up 
kings there. 

She bore the burden of the Great 
War for years while America looked 
on, though a victorious Germany 
would have challenged America. 

It was this country that suggested to 
America the Munroe Doctrine, by which 
all foreign governments are ordered off 
the continent. 

These are not the services a nation 
renders to its enemies. They are the 
actions of a friend, and they show to all 
the world how loyal our Motherland 
has been to the great republic, and 
how worthy ' she is of a straight deal 
instead of the ancient grudge. 

ON THE TOP OF A TRAIN 

A soldier who tried to get to Scotland 
without paying his fare hid himself on 
the roof of a train at Euston, and had 
travelled for 200 miles when he accident- 
, ally nulled the communication cord 1 


A TRAVELLER’S 
RIGHTS 

Shabby Hotels in the Country 

The law of England is careful to give 
travellers certain rights which they 
will do -well to insist on preserving. 
Licences, for instance, are granted to 
inns. and hotels on the condition that 
they shall provide certain needful things 
for travellers, such as food, beds., and 
cleanliness. But a strong impression 
is widely felt that the public is being 
served worse than in the past, and at 
greatly increased prices. 

The Automobile Association is talcing 
the matter up, and is declining to give 
its recommendations to offending houses 
of entertainment for travellers. It 
reports that it has refused, cancelled, or 
deferred recommendations of 105 hotels 
recently. 

The Association insists that at least 
the traveller should be sure of getting 
at a licensed house a welcome, a wash, 
well-coolced and well-served food, and a 
clean and comfortable bedroom, all at a 
reasonable price. 

This is; admirable, and the Licensing 
Authority should be, at least, equally 
active in seeing that these simple rights, 
are assured to the traveller by those 
whom it sanctions as innkepers. 


SO THE WORLD MOVES 
C.N. in the Indian Hills 

We glady acknowledge the courtesy of 
the Baptist Missionary Society, which 
has reported, through its Missionary 
Herald, the reading of the . C.N. by 
the children of the Hill Tribes of India. 

The more advanced scholars in the 
schools in the Lushai Hills are par¬ 
ticularly mentioned, and this is the moire 
interesting from the fact that, not many 
years ago, these hillmen were head¬ 
hunters, regarding murder as a popular 
amusement. 

Now, thanks to the wonderful suc¬ 
cess of missionary work, civilisation 
has spread,-schools are beings opened by 
the wish of the people, and the C.N. is 
eagerly read by the older scholars. 


NEW IDEA FOR BABY 
Theatre Nursery 

An enterprising American theatre has 
provided a nursery, so that mothers 
wishing to see the play can leave their 
babies in charge of a nurse. 

The babies are given a number, like 
objects left at a cloak-room. There is an 
electric signboard at the side of. the 
stage, and if any particular baby be¬ 
comes too unhappy the number is 
flashed on the signboard. " Baby No. 
18 ” would mean that its mother had to 
leave the auditqrium and pay a visit to 
the nursery ! 

SUGAR FROM SAWDUST 
Another Triumph of the Chemist 

One of the latest triumphs of science 
is to produce glucose, or grape sugar, 
from sawdust. 

The sawdust is treated with acid by 
a new process, aiid enormous supplies of 
sugar may be anticipated from the 
results obtained. 

Quantities of motor spirit are obtained 
from sawdust and wood, and the produc¬ 
tion of sugar is only another example of 
the way in which chemists today are 
obtaining useful products from almost 
every kind of waste material 


A QUEER CHICK 

A Sussex reader reports the curious habits 
of a home-reafed chicken.. 

Our neighbour brought up the chicken 
by hand. It will not roost with any 
other chickens, but seeks a corner in the 
shed alone. It knows dinner and tea- 
time, and if it is not fed at the right 
hours flies out of the run and comes 
indoors cackling. 

A peculiarity is that besides laying 
1 eggs it crows like a rooster. 


SKYWAY TO PARIS 

A TWO-HOUR RIDE FROM 
LONDON 

I 

Aeroplane Beating the Boat 
and the Railway 

HOW TO USE THE AIR POST 

By Our Aerial Correspondent 

When, a little more than a year ago, 
the first regular air lines between London 
and Paris and London and Brussels 
began operating, business men were in¬ 
clined to ignore the very existence of 
this rapid mode of transit. 

In common with most other people 
they _were of opinion that aeroplanes 
were only fair-weather craft, and that 
if one had an appointment to keep then 
the safest and surest .way was by the 
older and slower method of train and 
bo'at. 

As time wore on and it was seen that 
the aircraft won through, even in the 
very worst of weather, more and more 
people used the air-lines to save valuable 
time. So well patronised did they' 
become that it was found possible to- 
reduce the fare of twenty guineas for a 
single journey to Paris by five guineas. 

Fares Reduced 

The increased traffic brought other 
companies into the field of operations, 
with the result that competition again 
reduced the fares. The single fare between 
London and Paris is now ten guineas, 
or 18 guineas return. Traffic again 
increased with the cheapening of fares, 
and for the last month for which figures 
are available more than a thousand 
persons used the air expresses between 
London and the Continent. More re¬ 
cently the number of passengers has 
reached almost 300 weekly, and as many 
as 129 machines in a week have passed 
through the Customs at the. two London 
air-ports of Croydon and Cricklewood. 

. The j on rney between London and Paris 
takes a little over two hours, while 
London to Brussels is a two-and-a-half- 
hour journey, an enormous saving in 
time as against train and boat. 

Knitting in the Air 

One old lady of 70 wlio recently made 
the journey from London to Paris by 
air spent the time in knitting, and on 
alighting at her journey’s end remarked, 
" I see nothing to make a fuss about in 
travelling by air.'” 

Nor is there, for the machines 
are now far beyond the experimental 
stage, and they fly strictly to schedule 
as trains travel on the railway. Many 
of the newer machines are more com¬ 
fortable than first-class railway carriages, 
for the passenger saloons are fitted with 
arm-chairs, and, in spite of the fact that 
the machines often travel at 120 miles 
an hour, no draught reaches the passen¬ 
gers, who are totally enclosed. Win¬ 
dows of safety-glass allow ample vision 
of the panorama being unfolded below, 
while in some machines conversation may 
be carried on, fora partition between the 
engines and the saloon deadens tire noise. 

Where Pigs Fly 

Besides any number up to ten passen¬ 
gers, the majority of the air expresses 
carry goods and mails, and many strange 
cargoes have been taken between Lon¬ 
don and the Continent, from live pigs 
to a piano. 

It is not known as widely as it should- 
be that all that is necessary to send a 
letter by air mail, and so save a day or 
more in transit, is to use a special blue 
label obtainable at the Post Office, or to 
write ” By Air Mail ” in the top left- 
hand corner of the envelope. For France 
or Belgium put on twopence extra in 
stamps, and for Holland 3d. extra. The 
letters may be posted in any ordinary 
letter-box. 

It is said’that by next spring it will 
be possible to reduce the fare between 
London and Paris to seven guineas. 


October 16, 1920 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

GOUNOD AND HIS MUSIC 
Battle which Made Greece Free 
POOR BRAVE MAGELLAN 

Oct. 17. Chopin, Polish composer, died in Paris 1849 

18. Gounod, composer, died near Paris . • . 1893 

19. Leigh Hunt born at Southgate 1784 

20. Battle of Navarino.. » . 1827 

21. Magellan entered Magellan S raits * • , 1520 

22. Lecky, Irish historian, died in London . • 1903 

23. Battle of Edgehill...1642 

Charles Francois Gounod 

very child should know, and most 
children do know, the lovely 
hymn “ There is a green hill far away,” 
and the sweet, plaintive tune to which it 
is sometimes sung. Charles Gounod, 
who composed that tune, was the great¬ 
est French musician of the last half of 
the nineteenth century. 

His father was a clever painter, his 
mother a clever musician, and the son, 
reared to music, won the Grand Prize 
of Rome as a composer when he was 21. 

Afterwards he became an organist, 
trainer of choirs, conductor and com¬ 
poser in Paris. He composed music of all 
kinds, but scored the successes which 
spread his fame over all the world in his 
opera Faust, a setting of Goethe’s 
great drama, and irr his oratorio The 
Redemption. His opera Romeo, and 
J uliet has often been revived; but 
Gounod is best known by songs and 
extracts from his many works, 

Battle of Navarino 

he naval Battle of Navarino, fought 
in a Grecian bay, was a turning 
point in history, when an ancient and 
gallant nation was set free. 

In 1821 the Greeks rose in rebellion 
against their Turkish masters, and in the 
course of their struggle were so horribly 
slaughtered and destroyed that England, 
France, and Russia demanded the war 
should stop, and Greece be freed. 

The Turks refused, and attempted to 
exterminate the Greek people. Their 
attack on land was helped by a fleet of 
about 80 ships, of which 19 were large 
warships. A combined fleet of 19 
British, French, and Russian warships 
appeared off the bay of Navarino, where 
the Turkish navy lay, and ordered the 
Turks to agree to an armistice. 

Whereupon the Turks opened fire, 
and a terrific battle followed for four 
hours, when 60 of the Turkish vessels 
were destroyed. The Allies lost about 
700 killed and wounded, and the 
Turks 4000. This made the war hope¬ 
less for the Turks, who, however, fought 
on land for some time longer. 

Now Greece has inherited a large 
part of the southern Balkan peninsula 
where Turkish oppression' had been felt 
for centuries. The battle of Navarino 
began, in 1827, that overthrow of the 
Turkish Empire which General Allenby’s 
campaign in Palestine finished in 1918. 

Ferdinand Magellan 

T he Portuguese mariner, Ferdinand 
Magellan, was one of the world’s 
greatest heroes. He did what Columbus 
tried to do. He first sailed round the 
world to the Indies. 

In his early life Magellan went to sea 
and fought bravely for Portugal in Africa, 
India, the East Indies, and Morocco, but 
when he returned home he was dismissed. 

So he entered the service of the King 
of Spain, and it was a Spanish lleet Of five 
ships that he led along the coast of Brazil 
to the Plate river, and southward past 
Patagonia, till he found what is now 
called the Straits of Magellan, and passed 
through into the Pacific ocean. 

With terrible privations from hunger 
he sailed ovef the Pacific for 98 days till 
he reached the Ladrone Islands, where 
he refitted the three ships he had left, 
and then went on to the Philippine 
Islands, where he had been before. 

In the East Indian Islands he was 
attacked by the savage Malays and killed. 
Only one of his vessels, the Vittoria, 
returned to Spain, with 31 out of the 
270 men who had started with him. 

Not only is the Magellan Strait called 
after this heroic sailor, but the southern 
province of Chile now bears his name. 
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PICTURE-NEWS 

MAP OF THE WORLD SHOWING THE APPROACH OF ‘WINTER 
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THE LAST POST 
End of a Great Organisation 

THOUSANDS OF MILLIONS OF 
LETTERS AND PARCELS 

Ask any man who served during the 
war his opinion as to the most popular 
event of the day, and the answer in nine 
cases out of ten will be : “ The arrival of 
the post.” 

The work of distributing the mails to 
our millions of soldiers in France and 
Flanders entailed the formation of a 
special Army Postal Service, and now 
that we have so few of our troops left 
in these places there is no. longer any 
need for its existence, letters and parcels. 
being sent through ordinary channels. 

Figures have been published which 
show the work of the Army Postal Ser¬ 
vice from 1914 to March 1919. 

In the early days of the war a weekly 
average of 500 bags of mails were 
delivered to the Expeditionary Force, 
but as our armies grew and trench war¬ 
fare developed, so also grew the volume 
of correspondence to the battlefields. 

At one period, in the spring of 1917, 
120,000 bags was the weekly average, 
although a year later this figure was 
reduced to 80,000 bags a week. 

In spite of the hardships they had to 
endure our soldiers did their share of 
writing, for, while in October 1917 the 
number of letters sent to France and 
Belgium reached 11,000,000 weekly, our 
soldiers found time during the month 
to send back 12,000,000 letters and 
109,000 parcels. 

For the whole period of the . war 
i8| million bags of mails, contain¬ 
ing about 4500 million letters and 
parcels weighing more than 170,000 
tons, were sent out, and at the end of 
1918 a staff of more than 3000 was occu¬ 
pied solely in delivering Tommy’s mail. 

Surely so much writing has never been 
.done as during those sad years. . 


PITIFUL POLAND 
Young Nation Wanting Wise 
Leaders 

The representative of Poland at a 
recent financial conference at Brussels 
crew a terrible picture of the condition 
cf the Poles. 

Poland has j ust become a united nation 
c ncejagain after her long years of separ- 
ation and distress, yet she seems to have 
learned little from all the misery of the 
11st few years, and to be blind to all her 
opportunities. She is ruined, yet even 
row she recklessly defies the League of 
Nations and the advice of her best 
f fiends, embarking on new wars. 

Poverty-stricken as she is, and full of 
misery, ^Poland is now spending 25 times 
as much on war as on the ways of peace. 

WHERE OUR MONEY GOES 
Public Pay for Criminals 

A terrible state of things has been 
revealed at the Middlesex Sessions, 
where it transpired that out-of-work 
allowances are still being made to con¬ 
victed criminals. 

“ Is this unemployment pay given to 
persons who have been convicted three 
or four times ? ” asked Sir Herbert 
Meld, M.P. ; and the detective replied, 
“ Oh, yes, my lord ; I know of several 
such cases.” 

It seemed an extraordinary thing, 
said the chairman, that criminals could 
draw on public money, leaving the tax¬ 
payer to pay the bill ; and he could not 
protest too strongly against throwing 
away the tax-paver’s money like that. 

Pronunciations in this Paper 


Audubon.Aw-due-bun 

Chopin.Sho-pan 

Gounod.Goo-no 

Navarino .... Nav-ah-ree-no 
Therm.Therm 


These pronunciations are given as 
accurately as is possible with English 
sounds, but, of course, there arc some 
fc reign sounds that cannot - be repre- 
sented exactly, like the " pin ” in Chopin. 


OLD KING COAL 
The Crisis in the Pits 
WHAT THE MINERS CAN HAVE 

His Majesty King Coal is still in a 
critical condition. 

Conference after conference has taken 
place at which the Government, the 
owners, and the miners have seemed 
within an ace of averting the great dis¬ 
aster of a strike. All that could be done 
in the end, however, was to suspend the 
notices and to take a second ballot of 
the miners, and the day on which these 
words appear is the day fixed for the 
strike, if strike there is to be. 

The facts of the case are, brief!}', that 
the miners ask for two shillings a shift 
rise, and the Government asks'that the 
increase shall depend on extra output. 
But as the miners are promised one 
shilling rise for what is practically the 
present output, two shillings rise for the 
March output, and three shillings for 
further output, the need for a strike is 
less and less apparent. 

The C.N. hopes and believes that so 
great a catastrophe will be averted, and 
that the miners will prove themselves 
too wise to pursue their ends by a policy 
of war instead of a policy of peace. So 
they will win the sympathy of all good 
citizens, and attain their dssire with the 
goodwill of all the nation. 


THE RIVALS 

Republican Candidate One Up 

The Democratic candidate for the 
American Presidency met with much 
sympathy through being involved in a 
railway accident, in which he was not 
greatly hurt. 

A few days afterwards the Republican 
candidate met with a railway accident, 
and came out only slightly hurt. 

Now that they were equal all parties 
seemed satisfied, but a few days later 
the Republican candidate was again on 
the railway when the train was derailed. 
So that he is one up, and everybody won¬ 
ders what will happen to his rival next. 


DESPERATE RIDE IN A 
THUNDERSTORM 

Adventure of Two Lieutenants 
CLINGING TO THE RIGGING IN 
THE SKIES 

Two American flying officers have 
just successfully completed a thrilling 
journey in a free balloon. They were 
Lieutenants Emerson and Sloman of 
the United States Naval Reserve. 

They entered a balloon race and 
placed themselves third in the contest 
by covering 500 miles from Birmingham, 
in Alabama, to the south-west shore of 
Lake Erie, the journey being done 
between Saturday night and Monday 
morning. 

Loss of gas compelled them to descend 
in a field in Indiana, and they then 
decided to lighten the balloon by drop¬ 
ping the basket and everything else 
that could possibly be spared, and to 
continue the race by clinging to the 
rigging above the concentration ring. 

As they were drifting over Lake Erie 
towards the Canadian side they ran into 
a terrific thunderstorm, with high winds 
that carried them the whole length of 
the lake, 240 miles, instead of across it. 
All this time—13 hours—the two 
lieutenants were clinging desperately to 
the rigging of their basketless balloon. 

At last the rain weighted the balloon 
to such a degree that the two lieutenants, 
seeing land beneath them, decided to 
descend. They ripped the bag Open and 
landed without injury. 

Lieutenant Emerson is well known in 
England, having served with the British 
Fleet during the war, and having been on 
the staff of Admiral Sims. 


IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 
The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest : 
Shakespeare’s Works, dated 1623 £900 


25 Bagdad stamps .... £340 
Inlaid grandfather clock. . . £101 

Five Adam armchairs . . . £102 

Two Adam side tables . . . £117 

A painted cabinet . . . . £163 
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The World with No 
Temptations 

“Send me where there are no tempta¬ 
tions,” cried a boy in the dock the other day. 

I n this cry we have the auto¬ 
biography of a London boy. 
It is worth looking into. 

What a struggle it presents 
to our mind. The boy knows it 
is wrong to steal, does not wish 
to steal, but he does steal, and 
goes about with a heavy con¬ 
science, longing for a world with 
no temptations. 

It helps us to realise the mean¬ 
ing of life when we remind our¬ 
selves that this struggle is going 
on in the soul of everyone we 
pass in the street, everyone we 
sit next to in bus or train, 
every man, woman, and child 
throughout the world. This is 
life, the struggle between good¬ 
ness and badness, between high 
and low’, between what is worthy 
and what is unworthy, It is in 
this tremendous battle of the will 
that character is made. 

But, although temptation is 
all about us, such is the wonder 
of our human life that we can 
make our world temptation- 
proof. This boy in the dock, 
if he chooses, can stand free from 
something far more terrible than 
policemen. He can stand free 
of his own lower nature. He can 
think himself into a world where 
there are no temptations. 

Where is that heaven on earth ? 
It is within its. It is no El Dorado 
over stormy seas. In an instant 
we can enter it. In a moment 
we can be free of temptation. 
Steal ? We laugh at the idea ! 
Lie? It is impossible! Cruelty, 
cowardice, cheating, hatred, evil¬ 
speaking—those things have no 
existence in the Kingdom of 
Heaven within us. 

How do we enter this world 
where there is no temptation ? 
By the key called Choice. We 
must choose the Highest. We 
have only to choose, and we find 
ourselves in the world where 
there are no temptations. 

But, the difficulty is to choose. 
That is the real question of the 
boy in the dock. How can he 
make up his mind, his heart, his 
soul, to choose Right and 
renounce Wrong ? 

First, he must truly believe 
that the Kingdom of Heaven is 
within him, and then he must 
keep all his thoughts and his 
prayers in the direction of good¬ 
ness. He must tell himself every 
day that he need not do what is 
wrong, tell himself every day 
that he has it in his power to do 
right, and then choose for his 
friends those w 7 ho are' good, 
choose for his reading that which 
is clean* and wholesome, and 
always be on the look-out for 
doing a kindly thing for those 
who are weak and poor. 

So will he reach the world with 
no temptatioxrs—the Heaven we 
all may have within us. 
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The Commissioners to the Rescue 

ur sympathy to the vicar of St. 
Stephen’s, Devonport, whose 
case has been considered by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. That 
wealthy body has considered the case 
of the poor vicar and thought it 
worthy, and the good man is to 
receive a grant of four pounds a year. 

We like this note by the vicar in his 
parish magazine : 

The official income of the benefice is 
now no longer a beggarly £274 a year, 
but £278. Is it any wonder that I am in¬ 
dulging in all sorts of wild schemes of 
prodigal expenditure ? 

We hope the vicar will not be too 
wild, but if he has a little money left 
when his prodigality is over we suggest 
that lie should send to these rich and 
powerful Commissioners a small volume 
on the milk of human kindness. 

© 

Miss Dora Again 

A very important young lady , is 
Dora, keeping us safe and sound 
under the Defence of the Realm Act. 

One of her ideas is that it is danger¬ 
ous for the empire to allow chocolates 
to be sold at railway stations or in 
theatres after eight at night, so that if 
a girl arrives at a station tired and 
hungry with her father, and both seek 
refreshment, our little lady is not 
allowed to buy a bit of chocolate, 
though Daddie may have as much 
whisky as he likes. • . . 

Miss Dora has evidently forgotten 
that the war is over, and. we sec that 
theatres and stations are carefully 
defying her 'obstinacy, and selling 
chocolates after, eight. We hope the 
empire will not fall. 

But, though she will not give us 
chocolates. Dora will allow us to 
whistle and shriek for cabs again. If 
we want a cab at night, we can keep 
everybody awake with our whistling, 
says'Dora, expecting us to be thankful 
for her gracious permission to be rude 
in the streets. She will not withdraw 
her ban on chocolates, but she with¬ 
draws her ban on whistles—and then 
discovers . from the papers that a 
greater authority than Dora has 
stopped this whistling’ altogether, for 
the County Council has made it illegal. 

So that Dora is giving us nothing, 
after all, but only showing us that her 
education is as bad as her manners. 


The Exile’s Frayer 

A prayer in verse was found among the 
relics of the ill-fated household of the Tsar. 
Here are a few lines of it. 

Grant us Thy patience, Lord, 

In these our woeful days, 

And when the mob prevails. 

And’foes come to despoil us. 

To suffer humbly shame, 

0 Saviour, aid us! 

And when the hour comes - 
To pass the last dread gate, 
Breathe strength in us to pray, 

“ Father, forgive them.” 


News From the War Office 

'J' , jUE C.N. is sometimes sorry that it 
is not quite up to date, but we 
can never hope to match the breath¬ 
less haste of the War Office and the 
LondonJjazette. The War Office has 
just sent out a letter informing one of 
the men who won the war that he was 
made a lieutenant on March 26, 1919, 
and the Gazette has just conveyed the 
announcement to the world. 

We cannot understand how the 
War Office gets through its work so 
quickly ; we hope Mr. Churchill will 
not break down under the strain. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

T here has been a hitch in the plans 
for our Australian team, but Hitch 
has gallantly come to the rescue. 

13 . 

Come ape-men discovered on the Congo 
neither lie nor steal. They are not 
yet civilised. 

0 

Macnamara is.sure the Committee 
on Unemployment will not let the 
grass grow under its feet. We are more 
_ .anxious that it 
should not let 
the moss grow 
over its head. 

' 0 - 

T HI - miner was 
born to be 
pited, 

0 

\youm it not 
be wise to 
confine high 
explosives to 
mountain war¬ 
fare ? 

0 

piSH mag¬ 
nates : Lob¬ 
ster pots. 

0 

A doctor de¬ 
clares that 
people would live longer if they fasted 
more. But would their lives be worth 
living ? 1 

0 

Mu- Oscar Berry says the language now 
used in Billingsgate is worthy of 
Oxford or Cambridge. You don’t notice 
the fishy smell even, they have such a 
nice accent. 

0 - ■ 

Larpentier " boxes with his brains.” 

He puts the gloves on his hands 
because he has his wits at his finger-ends. 
0 

W E read that newspapers, rolled in a 
ball, form a cheap substitute for 
fuel. We often wondered why some of 
them were published. 

0 

BLEASE DO NOT KICK THE 
WORLD. 

MLx love to kick a ball about: 

They think it keeps them sound; 
I wish they would remember 
That the world’s not strictly round. 

Peter Puck 

© - 

The Jackal and the Lion 

VUe are sorry to see that Mr. 

Marconi has accepted a decora¬ 
tion from the wild man of Fiume. 
D’Annunzio can confer no honour on 
Marconi. . As well. might a yelping 
jackal decorate a lion. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 
i If the clocks will strike 
if we have a hard time 
this winter 


Let’s Settle Down 

By Harold Begbie 

’"This is a word for village and 
town, 

Let’s settle down ! 

Sick of upheaval and fed up with 
strife, 

Longing for something that’s 
nearer to life. 

This is the word of the World and 
his Wife, 

Let’s settle down ! 

Settle down to work, boys, 
settle down to play ; 

Earth was never meant to be an 
earthquake every day. 

Settle down to smile, girls, settle 
down- to sing ; 

Home was made for happiness, 
sweet and fresh as spring. 

This is a song for scholar and 
clown, 

Let’s settle dozen ! 
Nothing but hunger, and sorrow, 
and strain, 

Nothing but battles, strikes. 

murder, and pain 
Ever can come of the spirit of 
Cain, 

Let's settle down ! 

Settle down to peace, boys, 
fling your swords away ; 

Man was never meant to be a 
raging beast of prey. 

Settle down to love, girls, settle 
down to live ; 

Hearts were made for happiness 
big as God can give. 

This is a word for village and 
town, 

This is a song for scholar and 
clown, 

This is a motto for People and 
Crown, 

Settle dozen ! 

© 

Wise Things Said 

By Mr. H. G. Massingham, concern¬ 
ing Gilbert White and Selborne: 

It is surely one of the wonders of 
art that the correspondence of this 
country stay-at-home should have 
made this parish a mental rambling 
haunt for the English-reading world. 

By Oliver Cromwell, tired of unreal 
talk about liberty: 

Every sect saith, Oh, give me 
liberty, but give him it and he will not 
yield it to anybody else. 

By a British Ambassador in Vienna 
after Waterloo : 

Our business is not to collect 
trophies, but to bring back the world 
to peaceful habits. 

By Matthew Arnold, school inspector, 
thinker, and writer: 

The great men of culture are those 
who have a passion for carrying from 
one end of society to the other the 
best ideas of their time. 

By Hippocrates, MOO years ago, when 
asked why he was always so happy: 

Love of my fellows and-love of my 
job. 

By Mr. H. G. Wells, the famous 
novelist and political thinker : 

‘ We want to get rid of the militarist 
not merely because he hurts and kills, 
but.because he is anjntolerable block¬ 
head who stands hectoring and 
blustering in our way to achievement. 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


TIDES OFBIRD LIFE 

SWEEPING THROUGH THE 
HEAVENS 

Mystery of the Annual Coming 
and Going 

THINGS NO MAN KNOWS 

By Our Natural Historian 

_ Tides of life are streaming through 
tho heavens. Unseen and unheard, 
millions upon millions of birds are 
migrating. 

Some are hurrying to Northern Africa, 
where they will rest for the winter; 
others will make their way to oases in 
the desert of Sahara ; others will cross 
the Equator, and by the end of the 
month, with the swallows conspicuously 
numerous, will reach the Cape, where 
the year, is now at the spring. Greatest 
of these wonders, the little Arctic tern, 
coming down from its northern nursery, 
is on its ii,ooo-milcs flight to Antarctica, 
the unmatched traveller of the world. 

If we could see from a high-flying aero¬ 
plane these tides of life which people the 
skies we should be surprised to find that 
they,arc not all trending one way. -As 
in the game of musical chairs it is 
actually “ general post,” and paths 
cross and re-cross in the air in most 
bewildering fashion. 

Passing of the Birds 

It is not enough that, whereas one 
bird flies almost from pole to pole, 
another finds a flitting from a hill-top 
to a valley a sufficient journey for the 
year. That is not the only puzzle. 
What puzzles us is that while some 
birds of certain species are leaving us, 
other birds of the same species are com¬ 
ing in. They cross in their flight. 

The birds hatched in our gardens this 
summer arc moving on, and birds of the 
same name are surging in to take their 
places. Birds are flying to the Conti¬ 
nent ; birds are flying in from the Con¬ 
tinent ; from west to east, from east to 
west. In the country itself they are 
moving from north-west to south-east, 
and from south-east to north-west, and 
so on, an incomprehensible medley of 
tracks and travel. The end, in every 
case, is food and security for winter; and 
it would seem as if the birds, like bees 
which swarm out of a hive in order that 
others at home may live', arc impelled by 
Nature to move on and yield their 
haunts for a time to strangers of their 
own kind. 

Table in the Wilderness 

This applies, of course, only to the 
birds common with us all the year 
round. The summer visitors -have 
already gone, gone from our temperate 
summer to the temperate spring of the 
south, passing on the way through the 
blazing heat of the -Equator’s eternal 
summer. 

Among the birds of passage are those 
to whom England is never home, but 
only a table in the wilderness spread 
with worms and insects, birds that fly 
north in the spring among the ice and 
fly south in the winter, taking with 
them their babies from snowy cradles. 
But others find here a food sanctuary, 
and winter with us, secure from the 
rigours of the terrible north. 

Secret of Nature 

TVhat is the guiding star of all these 
birds upon the wing, flying to far lands 
and strange scenes ? How will the little 
swallow that cheeped and twittered be¬ 
neath an English roof this summer find 
its way to the thatch of a Hottentot hut ? 

There is something in this flight that 
no man understands. Birds in their 
migrations baffle us. These little 
feathered wonders, flying over our heads 
to the sunny south at this moment, have 
powers too mysterious for us to under¬ 
stand. They possess a secret of Nature, 
and we know no more what it is than we 
knowhow Nature converts a handful of 
bread into food for the brain of a genius, 
a caterpillar into the-song of a nightin¬ 
gale, a-leaf of mulberry into the silk of 
the silkworm. - E. A, B. 


A dog has lately given birth to four 
puppies in an aeroplane up in the clouds. 

The Way With Them . 

" Tint is the way with you builders,”” 
said JuJge Cluer at Shoreditch Court. 
“ You repair one tile and break two.” 

A Faithful Servant 

An cId man who started work .at 
sixpence a week 69 years ago is still 
working for the same family at Fox- 
earth, in Essex. 

Hitting a Mountain Top 

An airship of the United States Navy, 
caught n a dense fog on the way from 
San Diego to San Pedro, crashed on to 
a mountain peak, and five of the crew 
were thrown 200 feet down a canyon. 
No men were killed. 


ll or er En gland j ust now boys are col¬ 
let ting horse chestnuts for the game 
of conkers, and no boy sgems to pass a 
tree laden with the nuts without throw¬ 
ing up si stone to bring them down. 

The game of conkers is a very old one. 
For seve ral hundred years English boys 
have threaded the horse chestnuts on 
strings send held contests to see whose 
nut could smash all the others. 

The origin of the nickname conker is 
obscure. Some think it is a corruption 
of the word conquer, a reference to the 
object of the game ; while others trace 
it to the Latin concha, meaning a shell. 
Snail shells.are called conks, or conkers, 
and as a similar game is played with 
them the name may have been trans¬ 
ferred to the horse chestnuts.- It is 
always a pity to see the conkers wasted, 


The famous Rugby school is to have a 
tuck-shop of its own. 

Ounces Turn to Tons 

A gardener in Portland has gathered 
a quarter of a ton of onions from a 
quarter of an ounce of seed. 

Take Care of the Buttons 

A church magazine in Hertfordshire 
asks the churchwardens to take care of 
all buttons found in the collection, as 
there is a button shortage. 

The Government Chemist 

The Government chemist has in the 
last 12 months examined 368,898 sam¬ 
ples, 80,000 more than in the previous 
year. He can now detect carbolic acid 
when present in only one part in a 
million parts of water. 


for, though too bitter for human food, 
they are very useful for many purposes, 
and on flic continent of Europe much 
used. An excellent starch can be pre¬ 
pared from them for glazing calico or 
for making into paste ; when decayed 
they produce a jelly which is a good 
substitute for soap ; cut up and mixed 
with bran or oats they are eaten by 
horses, and when boiled they provide a 
good and nourishing food for cattle/sheep, 
and poultry. 

In these days of dear poultry food 
boys and girls whose parents keep fowls 
might well collect the horse chestnuts 
to be boiled for the use of the hens, and 
thereby save their fathers a good' deal 
of expense. In times of famine in the 
south of Europe horse. chestnuts-have 
been eaten even by human beings. 


_ J 

GOLD SHIP DOWN 
IN THE SEA 

THE DIVERS BEATEN 

Fearful Pressure that Crushes 
in the Wrecked Laurentic 

NATURAL LAW WHICH SAVES 
YOUR LIFE 

When the good ship Laurentic sank 
into the sea off the coast of Donegal 
during the war, she carried a vast 
treasure in gold intended for America. 

In 1919 divers brought up from her 
gold bars worth half a million sterling, 
but this year the whole summer’s work 
has 3'ielded only seven bars, worth 
about /2500 each. The reason is that 
the great ship has broken up badly, and 
tons of metal have fallen upon the 
strong-room in which the wealth lies. 

Was the damage caused by the general 
shattering of the ship by the mine which 
sank her, or is sea-pressure responsible 
for it ? Only the divers know, we may 
suppose. They are the only men who 
know from practical experience what 
sea-pressure means, and the boldest and 
toughest of them can speak of but 210 
feet down, the greatest depth at which 
they can work. 

Vessel Like an Eggshell 

' Sea-pressure is a terrible fact of life. 
It means that for every 33 feet a body 
descends in the sea an extra weight of 
15 pounds to the square inch is incurred. 
That works out at 24 hundredweights for 
the 1000 fathoms, which is Cooo feet. 

Now, the Titanic lies three miles deep, 
so that the pressure upon her is not far 
short of three tons to the square inch. 
If she went down full of water she would 
suffer little from pressure, for the force 
of the water would be exerted from 
within as well as from without; but 
every watertight compartment in her 
must be burst in like an eggshell. 

The cork in every bottle will have been 
driven in ; all empty vessels will have 
been smashed. The sudden exercise of 
excessive force from within causes an 
explosion ; the sudden pressure of water 
from without crushes in everything 
before it unless there is water inside to 
neutralise the violence of the force. 

That is a factor which has to be con¬ 
sidered in relation to all the treasure 
with which the ocean bed was sown by 
mines and submarines. 

The Globes of Gold 

Water is heavy by reason of its own 
contents; it bears the weight of the 
atmosphere, which is 15 pounds to the 
square inch at sea level; and then there 
is the weight of water on water ; and, 
finally, an unconsidered quantity—the 
pull of gravitation. Florentine gold¬ 
smiths long ago beat sealed globes of gold 
containing water in the attempt to com¬ 
press the liquid, and only succeeded in 
forcing it through the pores of the gold. 
So they said that liquids are incom¬ 
pressible. But that is not quite true. 

Liquids are slightly compressible. The 
pressure of the atmosphere reduces the 
bulk of water by one-20,oooth, and water 
which at the surface would occupy 
10,500 cubic feet is reduced to 10,000 
cubic feet at a depth of 24,000 feet. 

If Gravity Ceased 

That may sound a dull fact, but it 
means life and safety to millions of 
people. Were the. attractive force of 
gravity suddenly to cease there would 
be an instant rise of the oceans to the 
extent of 200 feet. How many people 
would that drown in England alone ? 

Sea-pressure smashes battleships and 
giant liners and makes life impossible to 
men for even ten minutes in the deep ; 
yet, but for it, but for the slight com¬ 
pressibility of water and the power that 
holds it tight down in its bed, all Holland, 
half England, and every other low-lying 
■ country in- the world would vanish to¬ 
night, and its peoples be drowned. 


AT PEACE WITH ALL THE WORLD 



Sandy, the famous orang-utan of the London Zoo, has been in captivity 15 years, which 
Is a record foe this kind, of monkey. He Is very amiable, and smokes a pipe regularly 


CONKER TIME IS ROUND AGAIN 
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SCENE IN A RIVER 

A SEAL AMONG THE 
SALMON 

Engaging Tenant of the Sea 
Who Loves the Bells 

ALMOST HUMAN 

To people in temperate lands a seal is 
simply a sort of maker of fur coats. To 
Greenlanders and Eskimos the seal is 
clothing, food, and fuel too—the skin 
for raiment, the flesh for diet, the oil for 
jumps that warm the winter dwelling 
and cook the family meals. 

The seal, for his part, has the same 
idea about most of the things coming 
his way—salmon, for example. 

People on the banks of the Irish river 
Foyle have had a fortnight’s experience 
of the way seals conduct their business 
in the waters. It is salmon time in the 
Foyle, and, in accordance with custom, 
the seals are there taking toll. What is 
described as a fight was witnessed 
between a seal and a very large salmon. 

Speed and Agiiity 

It lasted long, and twice the fish got 
away. But it was no fight; only a 
struggle for. liberty on the part of the 
fish, and the determination of, the seal 
to make part of a meal of the salmon. 
The seal would weigh ten or twenty times 
as much as the salmon, and would have a 
mouthful of teeth as fine as a wolf’s. 
Only excessive speed and agility could 
have saved the fish, and speed and 
agility are strong points in a seal’s 
natural endowment. 

The people of Foyle wanted to shoot 
this salmon-eating seal, but to carry arms 
in Ireland just now is dangerous-very 
fortunately for this sleek gentleman 
from the sea wastes. Everybody feels 
impelled to destroy seals which invade 
fisheries, for the appetite of the animals 
is enormous. Indeed, Denmark has 
placed a price on the head of seals near 
her fishing grounds, as we used to do in 
respect of wolves in the British Islands. 

Seal’s Love of Music 

Seals are delightful creatures, extra¬ 
ordinarily intelligent, and almost human 
in their love of music. Had it not been 
an established fact that they swim up 
where the wild white horses foam and 
fret to hear the bell at Hoy, in Orkney, 
Matthew Arnold would never have 
written his charming poem The For¬ 
saken Merman : 

Children dear, was it yesterday 
We heard the sweet bells over the bay 
In the caverns where we lay, 

Through the surf and through the swell, 
The far-off sound of a silver bell? 

A most engaging sense in these 
romantic sea animals is this love of 
music, but when bell or flute calls them 
to our fisheries and they fall upon our 
food supply, then it is " out with the 
boats and let the harpoon fly " ; and 
the sea runs red with the blood of a seal 
that came to listen and stayed to dine. 

Grampus of Doom 

Poor seal! He is only a stage in the 
great series of processes at work in the 
sea. Herrings, mackerel, salmon, and 
the rest—they live oh living creatures 
smaller than themselves, and he lives 
upon them, and in turn provides meals 
for creatures of greater bulk and strength. 
The sea leopard kills and eats the seal; 
the grampus eats the seal and the sea 
leopard too. The grampus is, indeed, 
the embodiment of doom to many 
creatures. He swallows his prey entire, 
alive. One specimen was found to 
contain 13 porpoises and 11 seals. 


TURNED OUT AFTER 200 YEARS 
A lord of the manor in North York¬ 
shire has just severed his connection 
with the family estates after an unbroken 
residence of two hundred years. The 
heavy taxes have made the break 
inevitable 


MAD HATTER MEETS 
0PALWHITELEY 

HOW SHE TOOK HER ZOO 
TO WONDERLAND 

Glad Feels and Queer Thinks 

SIMPLE NAMES FOR PLAIN 
PEOPLE 

By Our Correspondent in Wonderland 

Everybody is reading and laughing and 
wondering over the Diary of Opal Whiteley, 
written when she was six, torn into ten 
thousand pieces, pasted together again, and 
now published as a book at 7s. 6d. by Putnam’s. 

We have dealt with it before ; here a well- 
known author imagines Opal arriving in 
Wonderland, meeting the Mad Hatter, and 
talking like a page out of her Diary., 

Opal arrived in Wonderland yesterday 
afternoon, carrying in her arms a dear 
baby pig, a dear baby hedgehog, a dear 
baby hippopotamus, a dear baby giraffe, 
and a dear baby earwig. 

She was immediately interviewed by 
the Mad Hatter. 

" What’s that ? ” demanded the 
Hatter, pointing to the earwig. 

“ A most dear creature ! ” replied 
Opal, rolling up most of her eyes to 
Heaven. 

“ Everything is most dear in these 
days,-” said the Hatter. “ How much 
did it cost ? ” 

" It did cost nothing,” replied Opal. 
“ It’s name is Diogenes Joe Beckett 
Plum Warner Kelvin Hindenburg. I 
did call it that myself. I did call all my 
animals by famous names.. This dear 
baby hippopotamus I did call Peter 
Robinson Selfridge Treloar Cork Lino.” 

” Why ? ” 

“ I did not ask why,” said Opal. 
“ I did just feel that was its most 
namely name.” 

"That earwig,” said the Hatter— 
" what does it do ? ” 

“It does have glad feels,” said Opal. 

" When ? ” . 

“ Mostly always, but sometimes alto¬ 
gether at once,” answered Opal. 

" You're rum,” said the Hatter. 

" Everything did seem to me rum,” 
smiled Opal. 

“ Not your tea, I hope ! ” 

" All the world did feel to me rum,” 
the child continued, with a most 
grinly grin. “ I am rum. You are rum. 
Diogenes Joe Beck--” 

“ Stop ! ” cried the Hatter. “ Your 
names are too long for the paper short¬ 
age. Tell me something brief, snappy.” 

At this moment Opal tumbled all 
her pets on to the ground except 
Diogenes Joe, etc., who suddenly sprang 
upon the tip of her nose and wriggled 
excitedly for several'minutes. 

“ What’s the mat-mat-matter ? ” asked 
the Hatter. 

" He was having glad feels,” said 
Opal. “ I did feel his feels. He did 
make glad feels out of my glad thinks.” 

" Why ? ” asked the Hatter. 

“ I did suppose it is because the 
universe is a most dear zoo. I did 
think its name is not Universe, but 
Zooniverse. When I did think that 
think all my dear little velvety ten 
toes did always hop,, skip, and jump, 
just as if I was seeing heavenly sees 
and hearing heavenly hears. Is it so 
with you, most dear Mad Hatter ? 
People thinks the world is dull. I did 
don’t. I did knowy just otherwise. 
The world is lovelily. It is a zoo, and 
all the most dear things in it have names, 
just like Diogenes Joe Beck—” 

■ “ Stop ! ” commanded the Hatter. 

“ My real name," said Opal, " did 
belong to be Alice, only it got changed 
after my first visity visit to Wonderland. 
After that visit I did get adopted by 
Uncle Remus, and he did teach me to 
keep a Diary, and to call things by long 
names, and' to have glad feels, and to 
see heavenly sees and to hear heavenly 
hears, and to refuse to become a typist, 
a. shop-assistant, a manicurist, an 
Continued in the next column 


PETROL PROFITEERS 

WHERE IS THE GAS 
CYLINDER? 

Forgotten Invention of the War 

TAX ON A GREAT INDUSTRY 

Petrol has reached the unprecedented 
price of 4s. 3d. a gallon in Great Britain, 
and a great industry in itself and an 
increasingly important factor in the life 
and trade of the nation have received a 
very severe blow. The country is at 
the mercy of an international ring of 
financiers, who, while petrol is retailed 
at is. iod. per gallon in New York, exact 
what price they like in the United King¬ 
dom because petrol has no rival here. 

This makes it curious that a striking 
lesson of the war has been forgotten. 
Owing to the needs of the Army and 
Navy, to say nothing of the losses from 
submarines, petrol supplies for the 
public were short in the country. So 
invention, the child of necessity, came 
to our aid, and coal-gas was employed. 

Gas-Men Disappear 

Thousands of cars were driven by this 
gas, just as was the first internal com¬ 
bustion engine ever made. The cars 
ran satisfactorily, although, owing to 
war conditions, the gas was notoriously 
bad. Plans were in progress for the use 
of cylinders in which large supplies of 
gas in compressed form could be 
carried. The London General Omnibus 
Company, we were told, was about to 
put cars on the road utilising this idea, 
and car-makers generally were said to be 
prepared to adapt existing vehicles to 
the new scheme. 

The war ended, the seas were freed 
from submarines, and boundless supplies 
of petrol were liberated. Gas-containers 
disappeared from the cars, and nothing 
more was heard of steel cylinders to carry 
compressed gas. We. have never heard 
another word on the subject in the daily 
press. Motorists, following the pipe¬ 
line of least resistance, went back to 
petrol, and a scheme of immense pos¬ 
sibilities dropped dead. The gas-men 
“ folded their bags like the Arabs, and 
silently stole away.” 

The result is that, with unchallanged 
sway, petrol is now 4s. 3d. a gallon. 
Will not some courageous inventor give a 
second trial to the gas cylinder, and 
enable a huge industry to defy a group 
of money-makers who grow rich with¬ 
out conscience upon a nation’s needs ? 

Continued from the previous column 
engaged couple, a wife, or anything 
common like that.” 

“ What about a laundress ? ” asked 
the Hatter. 

“ They are common too,” sniffed Opal. 

“ Not good ones! ” snapped the 
Hatter. “ Look at my shirt-cuffs ! ” 

" Life did not mean washing clothes,” 
said Opal. “ But I did have in my 
pocket a most dear baby cockroach 
which I did call Sapolio Pears Erasmic 
Wilson, and he did crawl down my 
neck and say to me, ' Opal, I guess 
you. and me did have understandings, 
of the universe.’ I made tickles out 
of his crawlings down my back, and I 
did send them to the stars, and that is 
why the stars did twinkle at night. 
Isn’t that a most beautiful think ? 
All my thinks are like that.” 

“ Look here”’ said the Hatter, pushing 
his hat to the back of his head, " suppose 
all the little girls in the world started 
writing Diaries and calling all their 
pets by names as long as a week of 
Sundays, ■what would happen ? ” 

“ I did think they would find I 
had used up all the famous names 
first,” replied Opal, winking the bluer 
of her two most optical eyes. 

“ Wrong ! ” cried the Hatter. " You 
haven’t used the name of Mr. Smillie.” 

“ Who is Mr. Smillie ? " inquired Opal, 
going paler than a pearl. 

The Hatter, full of scorn for her 
ignorance, gave Opal one scared look 
and ran for his life. He has now given 
orders that no animal, bird, insect, or 
plant in Wonderland is to be called 
anything but It- 


THE GERMS IN THE 
CLOTHES 

Blankets That Gave Men Colds 

By the Children’s Doctor 

In spring and autumn colds are 
always particularly prevalent. The 
spring colds are often said to be caused 
by putting on summer clothing too soon, 
and the autumn colds by putting on 
winter clothing too late. 

But the colds arise from quite other 
causes, and they are probably often 
due to putting on summer and winter 
clothing which is insufficiently aired. 

Clothing is made of organic material, 
and if it has been shut up for months 
in dark, airless boxes and wardrobes 
and cupboards any germs it may 
contain have a splendid opportunity to 
thrive and multiply ; and if the clothes 
are worn without first having been 
hung up in the air and light, then colds 
are the probable consequence. When 
Shackleton opened a box of blankets 
in the Antarctic regions all his crew 
caught severe colds. 

Of course it is possible that exposure 
to cold may render people more sus¬ 
ceptible to the germs of colds, yet cold 
by itself will never cause a cold. There 
must always be germs present, and 
the best way to avoid colds is to banish 
germs by plenty of light and ventilation. 

SONGS OF OTHER DAYS 
ZooCockatoo RemembersThem 

The age to which birds of some 
species will live is a subject for dis¬ 
cussion and inquiry, but there is no 
doubt that Joey, a cockatoo at the Zoo, 
is So years old. 

He had lived that length of time in 
one family before lie was sent to the 
Zoo, and he may be 100. 

Certainly he is getting infirm on his 
feet; but Joey’s heart is young, for if 
he hears the tunes that were popular, 
say, sixty j-ears ago, like Pop Goes the 
Weasel, he becomes so excited that he 
has to be put out of earshot, lest he 
should do himself an injury by trying to 
dance on his perch. 

Joey, as becomes his years, is kept in 
honoured privacy, with a few bird friends 
for company. _ Picture on back page 

DID THE LLAMA UNDER¬ 
STAND ? 

Animals and Human Language 

Do tame animals remember the human 
language of their native country ? The ques¬ 
tion is asked by a Cheshire correspondent. 

Some friends of ours from South 
America went to the Zoo with their little 
girl. The llama was lying down, and the 
keeper said to it “ Get up,” but it took 
no notice. 

The little girl’s father then said to 
her “ Speak to it in Spanish,” and so she 
said promptly “ Levantate pronto,’’ 
which is “ Get up quickly,” and the 
llama looked at her and got up. 

Did the animal from South America— 
where Spanish is chiefly spoken, and 
where the llama is much used—under¬ 
stand her ? 

LIZARD JUMPS FROM ITS 
SHELL 

What a Boy Saw in Jamaica 

A nine-year-old reader, who lives at Kingston, 
sends this note on lizards’ eggs. 

Mother found a lizard’s egg and gave 
it to me. I wanted to keep it and see 
it hatch. She told me to keep it and 
put it in a box and that one day when I 
looked in it would be gone, leaving its 
shell behind it. 

I was just putting it in a box when it 
hatched in my hand, and jumped away ! 

Wheh I found it again it looked more 
like an iguana than anything else, for 
it had a frill down its back and a crown 
of the same material on its head. 

A lizard’s egg is more skin than shell. 
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THE WEEK IN NATURE 

Swallows Say Good-bye 

LADYBIRD GOES TO SLEEP 

3 y Our Country Correspondent 

. October 17. The ladybird is a good 
friend of ours, and helps us to fight that 
pest the greenfly. Just now the lady¬ 
birds of various lands are retiring to out- 
of-the-way places to sleep for the winter. 

They do this also in America, and are 
then collected in thousands and awakened 
in spring earlier than they would wake of 
their own accord, and are let loose in the 
orchards before the greenfly can do much 
damage to the trees. 

October 18. The last swallows are 
now bidding us good-bye, and will be 
setting off immediately for sunny Africa, 
there to remain till the spring makes our 
climate warm enough for them to return. 

October 19. The lanes and gardens 
are now getting littered with falling 
leaves, the trees which are losing their 
foliage including the birch, maple, poplar, 
walnut, beech, aspen, elder, ash, and 
cherry. Nature uses these fallen leaves 
to replenish the ground. 

October 20. The little woodlark-, or 
laverock, is among our earliest songsters, 
and it is also among the latest, for it can 
be heard singing now, and will be heard 
till the advent of hard frosts silences it. 
The note resembles the skylark’s, but is 
sweeter and less powerful. 

October 21. Flowers are ahvays wel¬ 
come at this late season, and the wild 
honeysuckle, or woodbine, is flowering for 
the second time. It is a pity that such a 
sweet flower should injure the trees to 
which it clings, but it does so, and should 
only be allowed to grow in gardens over 
an arch or in some position where it can 
do no harm. 

October 22. The leaves of the elm and 
hazel are following the usual routine of 
their kind and turning yellow before they 
fall and leave the trees bare. Crab 
apples are now ripe and falling. 

October 23. Very few migrant birds 
are now left. The martins, which came 
before the swallows, depart later, and the 
few that stay behind will perish when the 
cold snap comes. 

C.N. WEATHER MAPS OF THE U.K. 


The Temperatures of October 



This map shows in Fahrenheit degrees the 
average temperatures of October in the U.K. 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 


Take up and store potatoes, exposing 
the tubers to light as little as possible. 
Those intended for sets may be greened 
in the soil.. 

Propagate gooseberries- and currants 
by cuttings, taking care to pick out the 
eyes from the lower part of the cutting 
and about three inches above the depth 
to which it will be inserted in the soil. 

Where alteration or planting is to be 
done, the work should be carried out as 
early as practicable. 

Trees planted while there is sufficient 
warmth in the soil to induce quick root 
action will succeed better than if the 
process is deferred till later. 


LORD SHAFTESBURY’S 
WORK IS CROWNED 

IMLF-TIME NUISANCE 
ENDING 

Giving Education a Chance 

FACTORY SLAVES OF 
OTHER DAYS 

The Shaftesbury Society has been 
laying ts annual wreath on the statue 
of Lori Shaftesbury in Westminster 
Abbey, and it is interesting to know 
that the great work he did is now being 
crowned by an Act of Parliament. 

Arrangements are now being made 
to bring into operation the provisions 
of this new Act, which abolishes half¬ 
time work for children. The Board of 
Educaton has just issued a circular 
urging the local authorities to lose no 
time in the matter, and this anxiety 
that th 3 children shall come into their 
own wiihout delay is to be admired.' 

Children in the Mines 

In the textile trades of the North a 
very-large number of children under 
fourteen have been engaged for half 
their time in the factories, so that their 
education has been seriously handi¬ 
capped. This will soon be a thing of 
the past, and the new Act really does 
put the crown on the splendid work of 
Lord Shaftesbury. 

It seems almost impossible to realise 
the extent to which little children were 
worked not very many years ago. At 
the beg nning of the igth century boys 
and gir s four and five years old used 
to be carried at dead of night to the 
great fa itories to work for 15 or 16 hours 
at a stretch, without proper food, with 
insufficimt clothing, and with cruel task¬ 
masters driving them on if they fell 
asleep i:i their weariness and tears. 

Dowi the mines boys and girls had 
to work like horses, dragging heavy 
trucks about, or to stand for fifteen or 
sixteen hours in the cold and darkness 
opening and shutting trap-doors with 
never-ceasing monotony. 

Climbing Up the Chimney 

Tiny children scarcely out of their 
cradles were made to climb up inside 
the narrow chimneys of houses to 
sweep away the soot, often when the 
chimneys had caught fire; and they 
had to slave from two and three in the 
morning till nine or ten at night with¬ 
out preper food or meals, and with 
scarcely any clothing to protect them 
from tli 3 bitter cold of winter mornings. 

The regro slaves of the colonies were 
well off compared with the boys and 
girls of England. 

They could not run away, for if they 
showed any sign of this they had heavy 
irons lived round their ankles and had 
to work and sleep in them. In those 
evil day's half the children of Man¬ 
chester used to die before they reached 
their third birthday. 

Poet’s Stirring Appeal 

Lord Shaftesbury fought for the 
children in and out of Parliament until 
he got '.he hours reduced and the con¬ 
ditions improved. Now his work is 
completed by the Education Act of 
191S, which abolishes half-time for 
children under 14. 

Mrs. Browning rendered splendid 
help to Lord Shaftesbury and his 
friends :n Parliament by publishing her 
stirring poem about the miseries of the 
factory children : 

Do ye hear the children weeping, O my 

brothers? 

They are weeping bitterlyI 

They are weeping in the’play time of the others 

In the country of the free. 

This roused and stirred the hearts of 
a million people, and made them deter- 
I mined t rat such an iniquity should cease. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions, must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card 

What Should Goldfish Be Fed On ? 

Goldfish should be fed on bran, bread-, 
crumbs, the larvae of gnats from the 
water-butt, and ants’ eggs. The water 
should be frequently changed, a little at 
a time to avoid undue cold. 

How Far Does a Fly Travel in Its Life ? 

The evidence is incomplete, for the 
work of watching is difficult, but marked 
flies have been found 500 yards from 
their manure-heap cradles. 

How Long Do Butterflies Live? 

Some butterflies live only a few days, 
while some, like the painted lady, shelter 
and sleep during the winter and re¬ 
appear the following summer. 

Are Mushrooms Gathered Under Trees 
Poisonous ? 

Mushrooms are common under orchard 
trees, and a musluoom is always non- 
poisonous. The great danger is that 
a poisonous toadstool may be mistaken 
for it. 

Do Birds Understand Each Other’sCalls? 

We must consider the song of the male 
and the twitter of the hen the language 
of their species. But beyond that there 
is a clearly understood general note 
which warns all species within hearing. 


G.P.O. 


Letters—Home 


Up to 3 ounces. 

2d. 

Every ounce over . . . , . 

id. 

Letters—Empire and U.S.A. 


Up to 1 ounce 

2d. 

Every ounce over.. 

id. 

Letters—Other Foreign Countries 

Up to 1 ounce ...... 

aid. 

Every ounce over . _ . . . . 

lid. 

Parcels—Home 


Up to 2 pounds. 

9d. 

Every 3 pounds over . . . . 

3d. 

Maximum weight . , . 11 pounds 

Telegrams—Home 


Up to 12 words. 

is. 

Each word over. . ... . 

id. 

Newspapers—Home 


Up to 6 ounces.. 

id. 

Each 6 ounces over . . . . 

Id. 

Maximum weight allowed . 2 pounds 

Other Printed Papers —Home 


Up to 1 ounce . . . . . . 

Id. 

Up to 2 ounces.. 

id. 

Each 2 ounces over. . . . . 

•Id. 

All Printed Papers—Abroad 


Eveiy 2 ounces. 

Id. 

Postcards 


Anywhere . . 1 . . 

id. 

Air Mail 


Paris and Brussels: 2d. an ounce extra 

Amsterdam : 3d. an ounce extra 

The Editor much regrets that 

the 

postal rates given two weeks ago 

were 

not quite clear or complete. 



How Many Eggs Does a Fly Lay in a Year? 

At least 250. ’ One has been observed 
to lay 120 in 14 hours. New flies arise 
from the eggs and lay in turn, and 
several generations are produced during 
the course of a summer. The total 
progeny is enormous. 

Do Spiders Always Eat in the Open ? 

As a rule they eat a victim when it is 
entangled in the web. If two or three 
flies arrive at the same time the spider 
encloses each in a silken bag and hatngs 
it from the web like a ham from a 
farmhouse ceiling. But if she is startled, 
or the weather is cold, the spider carries 
a fly in her mouth up to her hiding- 
place and eats it there in secrecy. 


MYSTERY OF THE 
HEAVENS 

NEW STAR GROWS FAINT 
Gigantic Collisions in Space 

PROBLEM FOR THE 
ASTRONOMERS 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

The wonderful Nova, the so-called new 
star that recently appeared in Cygnus, 
continues to be of absorbing interest to 
astronomers, though it is only visible 
now as a very faint star. Its exact 
position was indicated in bur star map 
for September 25. 

Now, although much has been learned 
as to what takes places after the stupen¬ 
dous outburst which we see as a new 
star, the cause of it still remains a 
mystery. For many years astronomers 
have been trying to find a theory that 
will explain the cause of these stellar 
conflagrations. 

As we are so dependent upon our own 
Sun, it is naturally of , interest to us 
to know what possibility there is of 
his behaving in a similar manner. 

Stars That Go On Shining 

But the fact that our Sun is so remote 
from any other known star—the nearest, 
Alpha Centauri, being 280,000 times as 
far from us as the Sun is—and that he 
has escaped for hundreds of millions of 
years all colossal convulsions sufficient 
to affect the earth, makes us feel that 
such a possibility is a very remote one. 

. Moreover, such is the stability of our 
universe that no star lias been known to 
have been blotted out, just as no so- 
called new star has ever been known to 
remain permanently bright. 

As to the cause of these stellar con¬ 
flagrations there are four theories. 

First, the internal convulsion theory, 
which suggests an explosion of fiery gases 
in or on the star itself, something taking 
place similar to the great prominences, 
or outbursts, that occur on our Sun. 

In our Sun these fiery masses of flam¬ 
ing hydrogen and helium are shot 
upwards for 500,000 miles and more. 
Then they fall back upon the Sun, but 
in the so-called new stars the mass con¬ 
tinues to expand. ' 

, Energy of Flying Particles 

The second theory explains the con¬ 
vulsion by the immersion of the star in 
a cloud of dark nebulous matter, a sort 
of cosmic mist which is known to exist 
in great volumes here and there in space. 
This is believed to become ignited, as it 
were, in consequence of the collision of 
its particles with the flying sun, a tre¬ 
mendous explosion of dormant energy 
taking place, and the whole becoming 
transformed into a mass of expanding, 
fiery gas. 

These are the two most generally 
accepted theories. The third explains 
the outburst as the result of a star 
colliding with a colossal stream of 
meteors, which pours a terrific bombard¬ 
ment of bodies upon the star. 

The fourth explanation is known as the 
impact theory. It ascribes the outburst 
to two suns, probably dark ones, coming 
together at a terrific speed, and as a 
result of the impact parts of each sun are 
torn away and rapidly converted into a 
molten, and,, ultimately, gaseous state. 

Birth of New Suns 

The volume of luminous gas continues 
to expand until it becomes perceptible 
in powerful telescopes as a nebula— 
this nebula enveloping the original dark, 
or partially dark, suns which continue to 
speed on their way in different directions. 

This last theory owes its origin to the 
painstaking research of Professor Bicker- 
ton, the veteran astronomer from New 
Zealand, who for 40 years has been 
expounding this explanation, not only as 
the cause of new stars, but as 'the 
cause of the birth of actual new suns 
and the rejuvenation of the universe, 
for the nebula caused by the impact 
ultimately condenses into another sun, 
in addition to the two that originated it. 

There can be no doubt that one or 
other of these theories explains what 
actually occurs, but the question at 
I present is. Which ? G. F. 51. 
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OUT OF BOUNDS 

An Exciting Story of the : ; To!d by 

Secret of an Old Ruin ® T. C. Bridges 


What Has Happened Before 

Standisli Prynne and Bee, his 
sister, are the only children of Frank- 
lyn Prynne, who has started a school 
in the old family seat of Storr Royal. 

Stan, as Standish is called, and 
Hank Harker, an American pupil at 
the school, are chums, and are hated 
by Adnan Delmar, another pupil, 
who they see, with a stranger, enter 
a cave in Priest’s Cove, not far from 
the school. When Delmar and his 
companion come out the boys explore 
the cave for themselves, and are 
caught in a huge rush of water. 

They are rescued by Mr. Lacey, a 
master at the school, who warns them 
against Caffvn, the man they saw 
with Delmar. Later, Delmar threatens 
Stan, and warns him not to interfere. 

Being kept in on a half-holiday, 
Stan catches Dutton, Delmar’s cousin, 
in the act of stealing some money 
from the Fourth Form room, and 
makes him replace it. Stan follows 
Dutton from the room, and is watched, 
unknown to him, by Delmar, who 
looks through the window. 

CHAPTER 8 

The Interview 

utton was back in the Third 
room almost as soon as Stan. 
He'stood looking like a whipped dog. 

“ I’ve thought this out,” said 
' Stan. “ I shall have some money on 
Saturday, and then I’ll give you 
the seven bob.” 

“ Thanks very much,” said Dut¬ 
ton abjectly. 

" Wait a minute,” snapped Stan. 
” Don’t fancy you're going to bag 
the key again and sneak the money 
back. You’ve got to take the cash 
to Glanfield and own up.”’ 

Dutton almost collapsed. 

“ I can’t,” he groaned. “ I 
daren’t.” 

“ All right then. I shall tell him 
myself. We don't keep thieves at 
this school.” 

Dutton began to cry, and Stan 
lost patience. 

“ Dry up ! ’’ he ordered forcibly. 
" You’re getting a chance, and 
that’s more than you deserve. You 
needn’t say where you got the 
money, and I shall keep my mouth 
shut. If Glanfield gives you a 
hammering that’s no more than you 
deserve. But it’s better than being 
expelled.” 

” Yes,” replied Dutton feebly. 

” Now clear out. I’ve got to 
finish my work.” 

Dutton did clear, and Stan went 
back to his interrupted work. 

” So much for my birthday lialf- 
sov.,” he said to himself. ” And 
I was meaning to put it towards a 
new pair of fives gloves. Well, it 
can’t be helped, and if he gives me 
ten bob there’ll be three left. 
Enough to stand dear old Hank a 
feed. If only Dutton keeps straight 
it's worth it. He’s had a jolly good 
scare, and I think it’ll do him 
good.” 

He finished his job, took it round 
to Mr. Cotter’s room, then went up 
to the field. The match was over, 
and the boys, hot and muddy, 
were coming down. 

Hank, racing so as to be first for 
a bath, waved to Stan as he 
passed, and Stan turned, thinking 
he might as well go back. Just 
then he felt a hand on his shoulder, 
and, looking round quickly, saw 
big Burton, the captain of the 
school football. 

" Hallo, young Prynne, why 
weren’t you up today ? ” he asked. 

“ Kept in, Burton,” answered 
Stan ruefully. 

” Well, you’ll please come up on 
Saturday. I’m trying out the 
lower boys for the second team. I 
noticed you the other day in the 
kids’ match, and saw you’d got a 
turn of speed. I'm,choosing your 
pal Harker, and if you buck up 
there’s no reason why you shouldn't 
V in. ” 

Stan glowed all over. 


" Thanks; Burton; I’ll buck up 
for all I’m worth,” he promised." 

He returned to the school much 
more cheerful than when he had 
come up, and" was waiting in the 
Third room for Hank when a small 
boy named Penson came in with a 
note. 

“ This is for you, Prynne,” he 
said. 

Stan took it, wondering a little, 
and opened it. 

It ran as follows ; 

” We want to see you about some¬ 
thing. Come round to the fives 
court at once. It’s important. No 
kid about this. 

j. Glanfield 
R. Webster.” 

Stan frowned as he read it. 

“ Dutton must have weakened 
and owned up,” he said to himself. 

The fives court lay on the far side 
of the quadrangle, and at this time 
of day was rather a lonely spot. 
Clouds had covered the sky and a 
fog was drifting up from the sea as 
Stan walked across. 

A narrow entry led into the place, 
and Glanfield and Webster were 
already waiting there. Glanfield 
was a tall, gaunt youth, and not too 
popular. He was one of Delmar’s 
friends. Webster was sallow and 
black-haired, and in the same form 
as Glanfield. Stan noticed at once 
that they were both looking very 
grave. 

“ Just as well you came,” said 
glanfield - significantly. 

Stan opened his eyes. 

“ Why shouldn't I ? ” he an¬ 
swered. “ You wanted to see me.” 

“ I should rather think we did ! 
When I tell you we’ve found you 
out, perhaps you won’t be quite so 
cheeky." 

Stan simply stared. 

” It’s no use your playing the 
giddy hypocrite,” said Webster 
sourly. ” I thought you were a 
rotter, but I didn't think you were 
a thief.” 

Stan went rather white. 

“Take that back!” he said 
quickly. 

” Take it back ! ” broke in Glan¬ 
field harshly. “ If that isn’t ajittle 
too good. You' young sweepf you 
were seen in the Fourth class-room 
this afternoon.” 

In a flash Stan understood, and 
for a moment his heart seemed to 
stop beating. It was all clear 
enough. One of them had seen him 
through the window. They had 
discovered that money, was missing 
from the cash-box, and they sus¬ 
pected him of the theft. 

He opened his mouth to blurt out 
hastily the whole truth of the 
matter. Then suddenly he remem¬ 
bered his promise to Dutton. His 
lips were sealed—-at least until he 
had first seen Dutton. • 

“ So that hits you ? ” sneered 
Glanfield. “ You thought we were 
all up at footer, and that the field 
was clear for you to sneak our cash. 
It was just pure luck that Delmar 
happened to pass and spot you.” 

“ Delmar, was it ? I might have 
known it ! ” snapped Stan. 

Then he paused, and, pulling him¬ 
self together, mastered his anger. 

“ It's perfectly true that I was in 
the Fourth room this afternoon,” 
he said quietly. “ But as for my 
taking your money, I never touched 
it.” 

Glanfield’s lip curled. 

“ All I know is that I’m seven 
bob short, and that Delmar saw you 
in our class-room this afternoon 
when you were supposed to be doing 
an extra lesson in the Third. 
Another thing, my keys, which I 
left in my right-hand trouser pocket 
in the changing room before I went 
to footer, were in the left-hand 
pocket when I came down. You’ll 
find that a bit hard to explain 
away, I fancy.” 


Stan hesitated. It was, indeed, 
impossible to explain unless he 
brought in Dutton, and that he 
couldn’t do until he had seen the 
boy. 

“ See here,” said Glanfield, a 
little less roughly. ’’ We don’t 
want to be hard on you. You’re a 
new chap, and son of the Head. 
Own up, and hand back the money, 
and Webster and I will keep dark.” 

Stan looked Glanfield straight in 
the face. 

“ I give you my word I never 
touched the money,” he said. 

“ You stick to that ? ’’ cried 
Webster. 

“Of course I stick to it! It’s the 
truth. And you’ll have proof of 
that before you’re • many days 
older.” 

Glanfield reddened. 

“ Of all the young liars I ever 
saw, you take the cake 1 ” he ex¬ 
claimed. “ You admit you were in 
our class-room. The money's gone, 
and you swear you know nothing 
about it.” 

" I didn’t say I knew nothing 
about it. What I said was I did 
not touch or take your money. 
Will that satisfy you ? ” 

- " No, by Jove, it won’t! ” re¬ 
torted Glanfield. “ And I’ll tell you 
this. If you don’t own up we shall 
take further steps. Delmar wanted 
us to do it right off, only I said it 
was right to give you a show.” 

Stan’s lip curled. 

“ Delmar would. And now I’ll tell 
you : I’m sick of this, and, so far as 
I’m concerned, you can tell anyone 
you please; but if you do it’s you 
that wilt suffer, not me.” 

So saying, Stan swung round and 
walked off, leaving the two Fourth' 
Form boys in a state of rage and 
puzzlement difficult to describe. 

CHAPTER 9 

Sent to Coventry 

Ctan, too, was very angry, and 
^ was wishing heartily that he 
had never had anything to do with 
the horrid business. But as he had 
started he meant to go through with 
it, and the first thing to do was to 
see Dutton, tell him what had hap¬ 
pened, and make.him go straight to 
Glanfield. 

tie must do it quickly, too, for 
once the story got out there would 
be no saving Dutton from the conse¬ 
quences of his folly. • 

He went straight back to the 
Third class-room and, standing at 
the door, looked round. 

Hank, drinking cocoa which he 
had brewed over a gas jet, hailed 
him gleefully. 

“ Say, Stan, come right along and 
have a mug of this.” 

“ Can’t just now. Hank. I want 
Dutton.” 

“ Dutton. What—haven’t you 
heard ? The silly juggins has gone 
and fallen down the dormitory 
stairs. They’ve toted him off to the 
hospital.” 

Then Hank saw Stan’s face, and, 
getting, up quickly, came across. 

“ What's wrong ? ” he whispered. 

“ Everything,” groaned Stan. 
“ And, the worst of it is, I can’t tell 
even you.” 

Hank frowned a little, but his 
mind was quick to grasp things, 
and like a flash came his next ques¬ 
tion. “ Something to do with 
Dutton, I reckon ? ” 

That's it. And if I can’t see 
him tonight it’s going to be an 
awful mix up.” 

Hank shook his head. 

“ By all accounts he’s pretty 
badly hurt, and I don’t reckon you 
can see him tonight. But no one 
knows the rights of it, and won’t 
till the doctor’s seen him. See here : 
I’ll go across to hospital and see if 
I can get any news.” 

“ That’s very decent of you,” 
replied Stan gratefully. " See if 
you can get a word with Mrs. 
Griffin, the matron, and tell her I 
want to see him for about two 
minutes as soon as he’s fit to talk.” 

“ Right you are, son. Meantime, 
you perch yourself, and take a mug 
of that cocoa." 


” Hank’s one of the best,” 
thought Stan, as he poured out his 
cocoa. It ivas good stuff, hot, 
thick, and well sugared, and it did 
Stan good. He found, to his disgust, 
that he was quite shaken. 

In about five minutes Hank .was 
back. The usual twinkle was miss¬ 
ing from his grey eyes. 

“ No use, old lad. Ma Griffin 
says he’s a sight too bad for anyone 
to . see him tonight. He’s had a 
nasty crack on the head. He’s got to 
be kept in the dark, and no one’s to 
speak to him.” 

Stan said nothing, but the look on 
his face told Hank a lot. 

“ Bad as that, is it ? ” he asked 
in a low voice. “ Well, don’t 
worry, Stan. Guess you and I can 
see it through.” 

The two sat and talked until it 
was time for afternoon school. 
After that was over came tea. 
Stan was walking alone across the 
quadrangle towards the dining-hall 
when he met a boy called Warne, a 
member of the Fourth, whom he 
knew rather well. 

“ Hulloa, Warne ! ” he said. 

Warne did not seem to see him, 
and Stan thought he had not heard. 

" How goes it, Warne ? " he said. 

Warne turned, looked Stan 
straight in the face, and walked 
past without a word. 

Stan drew a quick breath. In a 
flash he understood. Glanfield and 
Delmar had lost no time. They had 
spread the story through the school, 
and he was to be sent to Coventry 
as a thief. 

After tea the boys went into big 
school for an hour’s preparation. 
Then there was a break before bed¬ 
time. This time was spent in the 
class-rooms, and now Stan began to 
realise the ordeal before him. 
Delmar and Co. had done their 
work well. Four-fifths of the form 
treated him as if he did not exist. 

Only Hank, Chester, and two 
boys called Willoughby and Hume 
stuck to him. 

The next day was terrible. Stan 
was thankful for the hours spent in 
school. Outside not a soul but the 
four mentioned would speak to, or 
even look at, him. 

Late in the day Hank got Stan 
alone. And Hank’s usual expression 
,of dry amusement was gone. His 
face was very grim. 

“ See here, Stan,” he said, " I 
can’t stick this. Wiry don’t you 
tell those swabs in the Fourth the 
truth ? I reckon you know right 
well who took that money and are 
just trying to let him down easy. 
But it ain’t right. It’s not fair to 
you or to the rest of us.” 

But with Stan a promise was a 
promise. 

“ Can’t do it, Hank,” he said. 
“ I’ve got to play the game.” 


TO BE CONTINUED 



PICTURE PALACE 


GIVEN FREE! 

A Splendid Model Kinema 

LITTLE SPARKS, the jolly 
coloured picture paper, is giving 
away three free gifts in all—- 
TODAY, a COLOURED toy 
model of a Kinema; next week, 
a Painting Book; the week after, 
a Riddle Book. Get the first 
free gift number TODAY and 
order the others in advance. 
, Ask for 



Price i \d 

The ALL-PICTURE Paper— 
- Printed in Colours 


Five- Minute Story 

The Stout Heart 

Paxute the Great was a 
religious king as well as 
a great one, but the church 
he loved best to pray in was the 
beautiful abbey at Ely. 

At sunset he liked to row with 
his warlike chiefs on the river 
so that for a time he could 
forget the troubles of a throne, 
and be soothed as he listened 
to the sweet and solemn music 
floating across the water from 
the minster. 

Often, too, he -went to the 
abbey to keep the great festivals 
of the church, and was after¬ 
wards entertained with simple 
hospitality by the good monks 
there. 

And it happened once that 
King Canute wished very much 
to go to a certain festival at the 
abbey, and a great frost was 
over the land, and all the rivers, 
meres, and surrounding waters 
were" frozen. 

He would have gone on as 
usual, but those who were with 
him looked askance at the pros¬ 
pect before them. 

“ Sire,” said his courtiers, 
“the ice is wind-swept and 
bitter cold, and who knows if it 
will bear thee ? It is not 
necessary to be half-drowned in 
order to pray ; there are • other 
fair churches in the land. Let us 
go elsewhere.” 

" Nay,” said'the king, “ I will 
pray at-Ely this night, and cross 
by Soham Mere if I can find a 
heart stout enough to lead me 
across it.” 

The courtiers looked at one 
another in consternation, for 
they wished to please the king 
but lilted not the look of the 
cold, black ice. 

But in the crowd near there 
stood a poor churl—a man who 
had nothing in the world he 
could call his own, and even 
wore a brass collar round his 
neck as though he were a dog, 
bearing his master’s name, for 
these were the bad old days 
of serfdom. 

“ Sire,” he said, stepping 
forward, “ I know nothing of 
my heart, but if it is as stout 
as my body it will lead thee 
safely across Soham Mere; for 
do not all men call me Pudding- 
One, because of my unfortu¬ 
nate fatness ? ” 

“ Then go, in the name of 
Our Lady,” cried the king, " and 
I will follow with a brave heart, 
for if Soham Mere can bear a 
man as stout as thee, it will not 
break under such a little man 
as I.” 

So Canute the Great followed 
the poor churl who, in spite of his 
great fatness, went forward 
bravely ; and soon every courtier 
followed, too, and safely reached 
the other side. 

That night the king said his 
prayers with the good monks ol 
Ely. And neither did he forget 
the stout heart that beat so 
bravely in the stout body ol 
Pudding-One, the poor churl, for 
from that day he gave him his 
freedom, and to all his children 
after him 
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Let Something Qood {Fje Said 



Dt MERRYMAN 

A patient having taken his seat 
in the operating chair was 
asked by the dentist to open his 
mouth. 

He opened it so wide that the 
dentist drew back in alarm, and 
said hurriedly: 

■‘Thank you very much, but I 
am going to remain outside.” 

0 0 0 

Surnames 

-MISS Brown is exceedingly fair, 
Miss White is as brown as a 
berry, 

Miss Black has a grey head of hair, 
Miss Graves is a lass ever merry, 
Miss Lightbody weighs sixteen 
stone. 

Miss Rich scarce can muster a 
guinea, 

Miss Borrow has ne’er had a loan, 
Miss Wise is a very sad ninny. 

Miss Sadler ne’er mounted a horse, 
Miss Groom from the stable will 
run, 

Aliss Walker ne’er went round a 
course, 

Miss Aimwell ne’er levelled a gun, 
Aliss Greathead has no brains at all, 
Miss Heartwell is ever complain¬ 
ing, . 

Aliss Hopper’s ne’er been to a ball, 
O’er hearts Aliss Fainveatherlikes 
: reigning. 

G S.. 0 

What Is It? 

I’m in everyone’s way, 

Yet no one I stop ; 

Aly four horns each day 
Horizontally play, 

And my head is nailed on at the 

l top. Answer next week 

□ HQ 

Grateful 

A^ actor who was receiving a 
benefit announced the fact in 
these words: 

Like a grate full of coals I bum 
A great, full house to see ; 

And if I should not grateful prove 
A great fool I should be. 

• 0 0 0 

There was an old lady of Frame 
Who loved to have music at 
hone, 

But all she could play 
Was her scales, and they say 
She could only play these on a 
comb. 

' 0 □ □ 

A Traveller’s ABC 




P’S the Portmanteau that gets 
in the way; 

It trips people up, and thus causes 
delay. 

0 0 0 
Do You Live at Norwich ? 
PfORWiCH, at one time spelt 
Norwic, is made up from the 
old English words North wic, mean¬ 
ing the northern dwelling, or 
village, a name probably given to it 
because of its geographical relation 
to London. 


A Curi( us People 

A N Englishman who went to 
France for ■ he first time gave 
his impressions of the country 
when he returned. 

“ You know,” he said, “ what 
astonished me was that all the 
children spoke French, and they 
used many English words to de¬ 
scribe familiar objects. They called 
their fathers pears, their mothers 
mares, and their daughters fillies.” 

0 0 □ 

Is Your Hatne Here? 



These pictures represent a boy’s and a 
girl’s name. Do you know what they are? 

Solutions next week 
0 El 13 

When Johnny is naughty and 
• trying, 

Papa brings a cane, and savs, 
sighing, 

“Though this I must do, 

It hurts me more than you ! ” 
But it’s Johnny who does all the 
crying 1 

0 3 0 

Shall : .nd Will 

The misuse of these verbs may 
sometimes lead to curious 
results. A Frenchman who fell 
overboard from i Thames steamer 
cried out plaintively as he struggled 
in th? water: “I will drown; 
nobody shall save me.” 

0 3 0 

A Mystery 

I’M but a little letter, still 
I have my duties to fulfil; 

If off you take 
Aly tail and m ike 
An alteration in :ny lot. 

Though 1 seem shorter I am not. 

Answer next week 

□ 30 - 

Magic Figures 
1 X9-2=11 
12X9—3 = 111 
123X9--4=1111 
1234X9-5=11111 
12345x9-6=111111 
123456 x 9 - 7=1111111 
1234567 X 9 — 8=11 ill ill 
12345678 x 9 -9=111111111 

0 3 0 

The Maic en Speech 
A hew Member of Parliament 
once began his maiden speech 
like this : “ Mr. Speaker, before I 
begin to speak I should like to 
say,” and so on. 

□ 3 0 

Parmer Brown went down the 
town 

To buy a sack of wheat. 

When he got tack 
He looked in Lis sack 
And found they had given him 
peat 1 

0 0 Q 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Six Curie us Words. . 

Mum, Anna, Detd, Anana, Minim, 
Ma iam. 

The Miss Eg Letter 

What mars a land so sadly as a war ? 
What days as dark as days that 
wars alarm ? 

Alas ! ask any, as c at hand, afar, 

All shall call v ar a harass and a 
hann. 

Why call, as ballacs talk, that ghastly 
art— 

All gallant acts—i grand and manly 
part. 

The Mystery 

Needles, heedless. - 
Arithmetieal Pozzie ' 

99a ■ = 103. 

Who Was He? 

The Patriot was Scipio the-Great 


Jacko Turns Baker’s Boy 

J acko must have had a kind heart, for when the baker’s boy 
fell and cut his head he at once offered to go the rest of the 
round for him. 

“ You can’t walk,” said the boy as he handed his basket 
2 over; " the river is right across the road.” 

It had been raining hard all night, and Jacko knew quite well 
what the river looked like in the next village. 

“ That won’t worry me,” he said. “ I can have the horse, 
can’t I ? ” 

Of course he could. And of course he did. But he was in 
such a hurry to be off for a ride that lie dashed away without 
the bread he was supposed to deliver. 

- In a flash he was out of sight and out of hearing, and for all 
his bawling of " Stop ! Stop 1 You’ve-forgotten the basket! ” 
the baker’s boy got nothing but a clatter of- horse’s hoofs. 

While the poof lad sat , down on the kerb and nursed his 
bruises, Jacko cantered along, highly delighted with himself. 
It wasn’t every day that he got a chance of a gallop. As for 
the bread, he had clean forgotten it. It was only the sight of 
j the flooded river that brought it back to his mind. 

He pulled up as he reached it, and lie noticed an old woman 
staring dolefully at the water. She had a basket on eacli arm, 
filled with vegetables. 

" How deep is it ? ” asked Jacko. 

" It shouldn’t be too deep for that long-legged pony of 


yours,” she said. 

“ No fear of that.” answered Tacko. “ He’ll take me across 



Over she went, and Jacko after her 


all right, and if you jump up behind,” he added, “ I’ll get 
you over too.” 

“ There’s precious little jump left in my poor old bones,” said 

- the woman. “ I’ll never do it.” 

But she did, though it took some doing. 

“ How hang on to me,” said Jacko, when at last she was up. 
And he gave the horse a friendly .kick.' 

The horse, a bit startled, leapt into the water. 

“ Wait! Wait! ” cried the old woman, grabbing Jacko 
round the waist. “ I’m not ready ! ” 

8 As a matter of fact, Jacko wasn’t either. He tried to reach 

- the reins, and missed them. The old woman clutched him 
tighter, screaming at him to stop.. 

" I can’t! " Jacko screamed back. “ Let me go ! ” 

But the old woman was too frightened. The shouts startled 
the pony still more, and he went a bit faster. 

" Hold me ! ” cried the old woman. 

" Let me go 1 " cried Jacko. 

- " I’m slipping! ” cried the old woman. 

So was Jacko. And the next moment the tyro of them slid 
gently over the pony’s back into tlie water. 


Id on Parle Frangais 



Une ecurie Un orma Le cacliot 


Les chevaux couchent A l’ecurie , 
On a plante des ormes sur la route 
Le captif est enfennS dans un cachot 



Lesofa Le poisson Lz. pirogue 


rouge 

Le malade s’dtendra sur le sofa 
Le poisson rouge nage en rond 
)2 L’indien descend lefleuve en pirogue 


Notes and Queries 

We much regret that in a few 
copies of lasf week’s C.N. the word 
Supra slipped in for Infra. We give 
both correctly below. 

What does Supra mean? Supra 
is a Latin word meaning above, 
and is used in a book to refer to 
something that has gone before. 

What does Infra mean ? Infra 
means below, and refers to some¬ 
thing that follows. 

What is a Deemster ? A 

deemster is a judge in the Isle 
of Man. 

What does D.V. mean.? D.V. 
are the initials cf the Latin 
words Deo Volente, meaning God 
willing. 


ABC Stories 

The Golliwog 

STANDS for golliwog— 
tlie golliwog that 
Teddy found on his 
pillow one night. 

Teddy, you see, was staying 
at the farm with liis uncle. He 
had no cousins, and the only 
other children in the house 
were a boy named Tom, a big 
bo}g and a little girl Meg. 

When Teddy was ready to 
jump into bed on the night' 
he arrived, he was surprised 
to find the golliwog on his 
pillow, staring up at him. 

“ Well! ” said Teddy. “ I 
wonder who put you there ? " 

For Teddy, who was five, 
thought himself far too big 
for golliwogs—dolls, he called 
them. He picked up the poor 
thing and pitched it out. 

“ There you stop,” he said, 
“ till morning ! ” 

But, strangely enough, when 
morning came the golliwog 
had gone. 

He couldn’t understand it, 
and he told his uncle about it. 

His.unclelaughed. “Iexpect 
it’s Meg’s,” he said. 

And, sure enough, he saw 
her nursing it in the garden. 

That night.it was back again 
on the pillow. ' Teddy was 
furious. “ I’ll teach her to 
put her dolls in my bed! ” 

I he said indignantly. 

I But when morning came 
: again it had disappeared. He 
hunted all over the house for 
jt, and when he found it he 
picked it up, ran with it to the 


He pushed it in, head first 

kitchen, and pushed it, head 
first, in the flour-bin. 

Meg came flying in after 
him, and the sight of her dis¬ 
tressed little face stopped him. 

“ Why did you put it there ? ’ ’ 
he asked. 

“ I thought you would be 
lonely aw^ay - from your 
Mummy,” said the little girl, 
trying to rub the flour off her 
precious doll. “ I lent him to 
you to comfort you. But I 
couldn’t spare him all night,” 
she added, “ so I had to fetch 
him when'ycu were, asleep.” 

Teddy began to feel ashamed. 

It was no use trying to 
explain to a girl that boys 
don’t need dolls to comfort 
them, but to put things, right 
lie said : “ Come and play 

with my new engine.” 
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ENGINE SLIDES DOWN A MOUNTAIN : SIGNPOST BOY • COCKATOO’S CENTURY 



Resting at School — These youngsters at an 
out door school at Bromley, Kent, rest in ham¬ 
mock beds for a short time every afternoon 


Eighty Years in One Family—Tbi9 cockatoo, 
100 years old, in one family for 80 years, 
has been sent to the Zoo. See page eight 


France Wins the Air Trophy—Monsieur Sadi Lecointe, the 
French competitor, winning the Gordon Bennett Aviation 
Cup by flying 187 miles in 1 hour 6 minutes 28 seconds 


Sliding Down the Mountain — After heavy rains the rail" 
road track near Colorado Springs, U.S.A., was under¬ 
mined and this engine slid fifty feet down the slop® 


Home-made Motor-Car — A London father takes 
his children for a ride in a motor-car which ho 
made, himself out of a tradesman's tricycle 


Lady Maud Warrender, Archer—Lady Maud Warrender, 
the beautiful singer, has a sweet voice, and a straight aim 
too. Here she is trying her skill with the bow and arrow 


Ride-a-Cock-Horse—Inside the nursery at Sunshine House, 
Chorley Wood, the blind babies’ home of the National 
Institute for the Blind, recently described in the C.N. 


Seamanship on Land—Scholars at a London indus¬ 
trial school being taught tha art of rope splicing 
and the furling and unfurling of sails by a naval officer 


V i 


Famous Astronomer on the Film—The early life 
of Kepler, the great German astronomer, has just 
been filmed, and this is a scene from his boyhood 


Pointing the Way to School—The new 
signposts set up in Silesia arein the curi¬ 
ous form of a schoolboy holding a slats 


Lord Allenby at His Old School —Field-Marshal Lord Allenby, 
the conqueror of Palestine, inspecting the boys at Hailey- 
bury College, Hertfordshire, where he was educated 
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